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Foreword from the Editors 


We are pleased to bring you Olympus VisionAge No. 8. The featured 
article looks at the world of macro photographs. As part of the Olympus 
concept of capturing every subject “from the universe to the bacterium” it 
introduces the Macro System in detail. 

The Basic System, with seven unique dedicated macro lenses as its 
core, is high-standard equipment that gives priority to picture quality. The 
Simple System, with its ease of operation, offers the pleasure of macro 
photography to everyone, including beginners. 

At the same time, the introduction of a variety of macro-use units such 
as TTL Auto-flashes should increase the appeal of macro photography. 
We invite your attention to this article, along with examples of macro 
photography, in TECHNICAL REPORT. 

* In HOW TO TAKE THE BEST PICTURE we present attractive photo- 


graphs that dramatize changes in lighting through maximum us 
the functions of the OM-4. “Fixed-point photography” at the sar 
place over three days’ time, for example, produced unexpected z 
tures. This article should help when you try photographing wit 
light as your partner. 

e THE WAY OF THE PROFESSIONAL includes a number of == 
photographs by Ian Lloyd, who has worked for many years in As 
from his base in Singapore. The unique customs and bright c 
Bali are splendidly caught. 

e In NATURE PHOTO — an important corporate theme for ( 

— we proudly present Shin Yoshino’s studies of the Bengal tiger 
Despite its fame as “one of the most beautiful creatures on car 
Bengal tiger came close to extinction. Together with an accouz* 
perseverance in photographing tigers in the wild, Mr. Yoshin 
his thoughts on the protection of nature. 


e SPECIAL TECHNIQUE CORNER introduces Joel Sackett’s works. 
He uses the Olympus camera system fully, and tells an enjoyable 
story about what happens when a professional changes systems. 
e Here also, in THE XA WAY, are the delightful works of Ken 
Straiton, who travels around the world with the XA camera in his 
pocket. His photographs greatly exceed the standards of the compact 
camera, and we are impressed by his performance. 
e The ZUIKO story, which appeared in seven installments, concluded 
with the previous issue. With this issue, “The Olympus XA Story” 
begins. Written by Kunio Yanagida, news commentator for NHK 
(Japan Broadcasting Corp.) and an author famous in Japan, this series 
will explore the history of research and development staff members 
at Olympus who accepted the challenge of compactness in camera de- 
sign and how they solved the technical problems they encountered. 
Olympus VisionAge Editors 


Jean-Philippe Varin/France 

Varin, born in Clermont-Ferrand, France in 1939, is a 
specialist in scientific photography and cinemato- 
graphy. He is the founder of the JACANA Press 
Agency and the EXPLORER Film Library. Participat- 
ing in numerous cinema and TV projects, Varin has 
led film crews all over the globe and has had many 
multiple-screen exhibitions, including one at the 
Pompidou Center in Paris. He is currently at work 
on a doctoral thesis in scientific photography. 


VisionAge is published semiannually by: 


VisionAge Editorial Office, Olympus Optical Co., Ltd. 
San-Ei Bldg., 22-2, Nishi-Shinjuku, 1-Chome, Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 163-91, Japan. 
All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. 
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Flemish photographer Carl Uytterhaegen is known for documentary studies. An exhibition of his 
photos of Welsh mining communities toured Wales in 1981, and his studies of miners’ dwellings in 
the French town of Auchel have been collected and published in book form as Les Corons 
d’Auchel. 
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Christian Vogt/switzerland 


Christian Vogt studied photography at Basel’s Gewerbeschule and from early in his career has worked in the advertising medium. Opening his own stu- 


dio in 1970, he has since exhibited extensively in Europe and the United States, as well as in Canada, Japan and Israel. His publications include Chris- 
tian Vogt: Photographs and a Christian Vogt Portfolio Based in Basel. 
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Oriol Maspons/spain 

Maspons has crisscrossed the world on assignment 
since beginning his professional carreer in Barce- 
lona in 1957. For the past six years he has worked 
closely with journalist Luis Cantero to create a 
reporting style based on realism/fiction for a lead- 
ing Spanish-language magazine, Interviu. His books 
range widely in theme, from Exhibition Bull-fighting 
(text by C. Cela) to volumes on architecture, civil 
aviation and art in general. Currently engaged in a 
photographic study of Barcelona, commissioned by 
its municipal government, that will result in a book 
and traveling exhibitions. 


This time we have chosen to concentrate on the work 
of professional photographers who are working in Europe 
We invite you to peer into the world of four outstanding 
photographers who are seeking to pioneer new directions 
within the European artistic environment. 


] Uf TECHNICAL SPEAKING 


The Concept Behind the OM System 
Macrophoto Group 


There is an immense world around us ` 
that we usually ignore entirely, but when 
we look at it in greater detail — and higher 
magnifications — it has an infinite capacity 
to amaze and enlighten us. This world is 
not hard to reach. It is all around us. Its 
denizens include the flowers in your garden 
and the insects that alight on them. Be they 
no larger than the tip of your finger or the 
size of a single printed character in a book, 
under the powerful eye of a macrophoto 
lens they bring us face to face with a new 
universe of mysteries and marvels. That’s 
what the fascination of macrophotography 
is all about. 

The world of macrophotography is one 
of those fields where 35mm SLR camera 
systems really shine. They afford the vast 
merits that not only can you compose and 
focus while looking directly through the 
lens at the image as it will appear in the 
picture, but you are also free to choose and 
change lenses until you have the perfect 
one for your subject. The most important 
goal of creating the OM System was to 
make a truly universal camera system 
capable of mastering everything from 
the stars above us to the micro- 
organisms far below the visual 
threshold of the naked eye. One 
important aspect of this was to 
exploit the special merits of the SLR 
to the very limits by assuring a 
mastery of the worlds of close-up, 
life-size photography, and 
photography at magnifications 
above life size, equal or even 
superior to its performance in 
regular photography with 
more conventional subjects. 

Since in macrophotography the y 
performance of the lens steadily 
alters according to the degree of subject 
magnification, in order to assure outstanding 
performance with all kinds of macro 
subjects it is necessary to have available a 
whole range of lenses, each designed to 
work best at a specific magnification. That 
is the reason the OM System provides a 
range of no less than seven macro lenses, 
among them an 80mm lens that is the 
world’s first designed specifically for taking 
life-size pictures. Each, furthermore, marks 
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new progress in solving such intransigent 
macro lens problems as functionality, 
quality of image resolution, etc. 

Another problem in macrophotography 
is that the use of high magnifications, and 
closed down lens apertures, often prevents 
enough light reaching the subject. In these 
cases flash must be used to compensate. 
But the trouble is that normal auto flash 
equipment is totally unable to provide auto 
function with macro subjects, so getting the 
exposure right is a matter of lots of trouble- 
some calculations and a good helping of in- 


stinct based on years of experience into the 
bargain. At this point the auto flash control 
system made available through Olympus’ 
pioneering TTL Direct Light Measuring 
method came to the rescue, abolishing at a 
stroke all need for complex and unreliable 
macrophoto exposure calculations. In fact 
the OM System goes further, providing a 
generous selection of flash units such as 


ring flashes and twin flashes specially 
designed to assure more even lighting and 
greater convenience of use at the extremely 
close lens-to-subject distances character- 
istic of macrophotography. These two 
things, the development of an ideal range 
of special macro lenses and a group of spe- 
cial TTL Auto flash equipment to bring 
macrophoto illumination within the capabi- 
lities of non-specialist photographers, are 
undoubtedly major contributors to the OM 
macro system’s unrivaled performance and 
versatility. 

Other units that make the OM macro 
system indisputably the most complete in 
the world include a full selection of view- 
finder units, extension units, mounts, light- 
ing equipment, etc. These units can be 
broadly divided into the “Main Macrophoto 
System” and “Auxiliary System.” Or another 
way of looking at it is to distinguish 
between system units principally for 
“indoor” or “outdoor” use. 

The “Main System” can be defined as the 
main macro system based around the 
group of seven special macro lenses, and 
putting the emphasis on high performance 
and maximum image quality. To assure 
complete macrophoto capability, in 
addition to the special macro lenses 
many photographers will wish to 

add an Auto Bellows, 
Macrophoto Stand, and quite 
possibly the PMT-35 macro- 
photo equipment package. 
This voluminous collection of 
equipment gives the “Main 
System” de facto the charac- 
teristics of an “indoor” system. 
Tf, however, the same lenses are 
used in combination with the 
remarkable Telescopic Auto Tube 
65-116, they make up a highly functional, 
high performance system that is eminently 
suitable for “outdoor” use too. 

The “Auxiliary System” in contrast, is 
best suited to those who wish to try their 
hand at macrophotography without becom- 
ing heavily involved in equipment invest- 
ments. It mainly comprises the use of 
close-up lenses and the Auto Extension 
Tubes 7, 14 and 25 in combination with 
either a standard lens or perhaps the 
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50mm Macro lens. 

The pursuit of performance and func- 
tionality: this was the yardstick applied to 
the development of all the many and varied 
units in the OM macrophoto system. In the 
case of units designed for “indoor” macro- 
photo use, such as the Auto Bellows, the 
various macrophoto stands, lighting equip- 
ment, etc., where the question of portability 
was not a crucial one, the major develop- 
ment emphasis went on maximizing perfor- 
mance rather than cutting size and weight. 
For those units designed especially for use 
in outdoor macrophoto situations, on the 
other hand, for example the Telescopic 
Auto Tube and the various macro flashes, 
the utmost efforts were made to ensure 
greater compactness and ease of operation, 
in quest of superior functionality in every 
meaning of the term. In other words the de- 
velopment of the OM macro system was not 
simply a matter of adding more and more 
units in a haphazard fashion. It involved 
instead a continual steady expansion of 
performance parameters in accordance 
with a unified concept firmly established 
from the very beginning. 

The perfection of a system is demon- 
strated by the way the various units are 
designed to function together to comple- 
ment and supplement the performance of 
individual items. As well as by the superior 
performance and outstanding handling 
characteristics that can be brought to bear 
in any photo situation, whatever the kind of 
subject and the creative intention behind 
the work. 

This is the ideal of a system camera, and 
the goal of the OM System development 
project right from the very start. The 
Macrophoto Group, we firmly believe, is 
concrete proof that the OM System suc- 
ceeded in realizing its goal. 


The Special Macro Lens 
Group 


Since lenses intended for regular photo- 
graphy are designed to provide their opti- 
mum performance when the lens is focused 
at infinity, excessive extension of the lens 
for close-up subjects leads to incremental 
increases in aberration and progressive and 
increasingly unacceptable image quality 
deterioration. At this point it becomes 
essential to resort to macrophoto lenses, 
which are specifically designed to give 
their best performance at close subject 
distances. 

According to the same logic, it is impos- 
sible to make a single macro lens able to 
perform satisfactorily throughout the 
macro range from close-up to life size to 
greater than life size. In order to gain the 
maximum benefit from the outstanding 
close-up image quality made possible by 
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Typical Combination of units for outdoor macrophotography 


T-Series Flash 


| Auto Extension Tube 65-116 
| 


OM Body 


Zuiko Macro 135mm F4.5 


— Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm F4 


Close-up Lens Macro 80mm 


Zuiko Macro 50mm F3.5/F2, 


Zuiko Macro 90mm F2 


Standard Lens 50mm 


Auto Extension Tube 25, 14, 7 


Close-up Lens 


Typical Combination of units for indoor macrophotography 


T-Series Flash 


Auto Bellows 


Zuiko Macro 135mm F4.5 


Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm F4 


Close-up Lens Macro 80mm 


OM Body 


t—— Zuiko Macro 38mm F2.8 


Zuiko Macro 20mm F2 


Zuiko Macro 50mm F3.5/F2, 


Auto Extension Tube 65-116; 25, 14, 7 


macro lenses, the best solution is to pro- 
vide an entire range of lenses, each 
designed specifically for performance at a 
given subject magnification. This is the 
solution adopted by Olympus, which in the 
OM System provides no less than seven 
different macro lenses both for full cover- 
age of the macro magnification range, and 
to offer the photographer a choice of work- 
ing distances and lens brightnesses. 


Macro 50mm F2/F3.5 


The F2 macro lens is a remarkable piece 
of workmanship and the brightest lens in 
its class. To achieve this remarkable bright- 
ness along with further increased perfor- 
mance, it adopts a deluxe 9-elements in 
7-groups lens configuration unprecedented 
in a macro lens. 

The Macro 50mm F3.5 , on the other 
hand, achieves an amazing degree of com- 
pactness considering the long helicoid and 
relatively large barrel needed to accommo- 
date the extra lens extension that is a fea- 
ture of macro lenses. 

Since both these lenses share in common 
the world’s first distant and close focus 
aberration compensation system, image 
degradation is eliminated almost comple- 
tely at both the 1/2 life size minimum 
focusing distance and at long focusing dis- 
tances which are also susceptible to the 
same problem in view of the close optimal 
focus distance designed into macro lenses. 


Zuiko Macro 90mm F2 


Macro 50mm F2 


Standard Lens 50mm 


[ 


Close-up Lens 


Main 
Macrophoto 
System 


Auxiliary 
System 


Main 
Macrophoto 
System 


Auxiliary 
System 


Macro 50mm F3.5 
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This fantastic performance means that in 
addition to its macro function either lens 
also makes an excellent choice for use as a 
standard lens. 


Macro 90mm F2 


This telephoto macro lens features an 
unbeaten F2 brightness, and with it all the 
special advantages in vibrantly rich color, 
beautifully soft out-of-focus effects, brilliant- 
ly sharp in-focus effects and three-dimen- 
sional feel that come with big diameter 
lenses. Especially, its superb resolution at 
wide open aperture outdoes all rivals. At 
the minimum focus, which produces a 1/2 
life-size image, the working distance is 
0.24m. This makes it possible to take beau- 
tiful pictures of living creatures without 
shocking them or disturbing them in the 
process. Thanks to the adoption of the 
Olympus-developed distant and close focus 
aberration compensation system, the lens 
affords outstanding image quality even 
with subjects at infinity. 


Macro 90mm F2 
4 


/ 
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Macro 135mm F4.5 


The special feature of this lens is that it 
can take big size macrophotos while allow- 
ing a very comfortably long subject dis- 
tance. With a 50mm macro lens you are only 
11.4cm away from the subject when you 
wish to take a 1/2 life-size picture. For the 
same subject magnification, however, this 
lens gives you a generous 37cm working 
distance, making it ideal for photography 
of insects and similar easily disturbed sub- 
jects. Further, since it is a telephoto lens, it 
minimizes the problem of perspective dis- 
tortion. Because it provides an extremely 
satisfactory image quality even when 
focused at infinity, this lens is perfectly 
suitable for use as a regular 135mm tele- 


photo. The lens cannot be attached directly 
to the camera body: it must be used togeth- 
er with the Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 or 
the Auto Bellows. 


Macro 135mm F4.5 


1:1 Macro 80mm F4 


This lens was the very first 35mm SLR 
macro lens in the world designed to pro- 
vide optimum performance in life-size 
image rendition. The 1/2 to 2x image mag- 
nification range makes the lens ideal not 
only for flower and insect photography, but 
no less so for slide copying, etc. Since it 
cannot be attached directly to the camera it 
must be used together with the Telescopic 
Auto Tube 65-116 or the Auto Bellows. A 
fine focus helicoid is provided on the lens 
to allow for fine focus adjustment after the 
distance has been fixed for the desired sub- 
ject magnification. 


1:1 Macro 80mm F4 


Macro 20mm F2/38mm F2.8 


These two lenses are designed for very 
high subject magnifications; in a range 
from 1.7x to 6.7x for the 38mm F2.8, and 
4.2x to 13.6x for the 20mm F2. Not only are 
both these lenses the first high magnifica- 
tion lenses of this type to incorporate a 
fully automatic diaphragm, they are also 
respectively the brightest in their class. 
Traditionally, the need for long lens exten- 
sions in high magnification macrophoto- 
graphy led to darkening of the subject, 
which in turn made composition and focus- 
ing extra difficult. The appearance of these 
wide aperture lenses has made this 
demanding discipline a lot more conve- 
nient. Another thoughtful design considera- 
tion was to taper the lenses as much as 
possible toward the tip. This pointed 
appearance greatly facilitates lighting of 
very close macro subjects, and also mini- 
mizes the risk of the lens shadow falling on 
the subject. These lenses are used together 
with the Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 or 
the Auto Bellows. It is also possible to at- 
tach ring flash or macro flash units directly 
to the lenses (with the appropriate flash 
mount). Used with flash and the Telescopic 
Auto Tube these lenses afford extremely 
convenient and practical hand-held macro- 
photo performance. 


Macro 20mm F2 


Macro 38mm F2.8 
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Optimum Sharpness and Resolution for Every Image Magnification 


“dl ig 
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0.3 x (120 x 80mm) 0.5 x (72 x 48mm) 


Zuiko Macro 90mm F2 | l 
Auto Extension Tube 14 + Zuiko Macro 20mm F2 


Zuiko Macro 50mm F2, F3.5 Auto Extension Tube 14 + 


Zuiko Macro 38mm F2.8 


Telescopic Auto Tube + 
Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm F4 + 

Close-Up Lens 80mm 
Macro f=170mm 


Auto Extension Tube 25 + 
Zuiko Macro 38mm ds i 


Telescopic Auto Tube + 


I 1 
Auto Extension Tube 25 + Zuiko Macro 20mm F2 


Telescopic Auto Tube + Zuiko Macro 38mm F2.8 


Zuiko Macro 135mm F4.5 


Auto Bellows + Zuiko Macro 135mm F4.5 


Macrophotographic Equipment PMT-35 + 
Zuiko Macro 20, 38, 80mm 


Extension Units that 
Let You Enjoy the 
Flavor of 
Macrophotography to 
the Full 


Macrophotography calls for extension of 
the lens beyond normal limits. Units that 
are fitted between the camera body and the 
lens to increase this extension are known 
as extension units. Use of these extension 
units permits the lens to take pictures at 
considerably larger subject magnifications 
than it would be capable of doing on its 
own. Also, in some cases lenses are specifi- 
cally designed to be used in conjunction 
with extension units. Examples are the 
Macro 135mm F4.5, the 1:1 Macro 80mm 
F4, the Macro 38mm F2.8 and the Macro 
20mm F2. 


Telescopic Auto Tube 65-116 


This is a kind of extension tube that 
combines the practicality and portability of 
intermediate extension rings, with the ver- 
satility of the bellows in changing the sub- 
ject magnification quickly and easily. Any 
position can be set freely within an exten- 
sion range from 65mm to 116mm, allowing 
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Telescopic Auto Tube + Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm F4 
Auto Bellows + Zuiko Macro 38mm F2.8 


Auto Bellows + 
Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm F4 
| 


| 


for change of the subject magnification and 
focusing to be carried out together in one 
easy motion. The extremely compact, light- 
weight construction makes this a first class 
unit for outdoor action macrophotography 
of fast moving animals and insects, etc. As 
a precaution against frightening away sen- 
sitive subjects, the focusing and magnifica- 
tion ratio are adjusted by extending or 
retracting the barrel with a backward or 
forward movement, which is less distract- 
ing than the angular movements involved 
in a rotating helicoid. During tripod mount- 
ed operation, the unit is designed to rotate 


Telescopic Auto Tube + 
Zuiko Macro 135mm 


F4.5 


10 x (3.6 x 24mm) 


Telescopic Auto Tube + Zuiko Macro 20mm F2 


Auto Bellows + Zuiko Macro 20mm F2 
A 


around the center of the light path axis for 
adjustment of vertical and horizontal fram- 
ing without alteration of the subject posi- 
tion. Naturally, use of this unit does not 
affect the automatic aperturing capability 
of the lens. 


Auto Bellows 


The Auto Bellows is a piece of equip- 
ment that fits between the body and the 
lens to permit a very wide range of lens 
extension, and is therefore considered an 
essential for anyone seriously involved in 
macrophotography. When the Auto Bel- 
lows is used together with a macro lens it 
permits photography at magnifications of 
up to life size with the Macro 135mm F4.5, 
2.2x with the 1:1 Macro 80mm F4, 6.7x 
with the Macro 38mm F2.8 and 13.6x with 
the Macro 20mm F2. It can also be used 
with regular OM System lenses. For exam- 
ple a 50mm focal length lens can be mount- 
ed on the Auto Bellows in the reversed 
position to give a magnification range from 
0.7 to 4.2x. 

This Auto Bellows is made large and 
tough. To reduce flare to the very mini- 
mum, the interior diameter is made extra 
wide. The lens mount section, the camera 
mount section and the tripod mount which 
can be used for focusing, are all freely mov- 
able, assuring versatile use with any kind 
of subject. Use together with the Double 
Cable Release provides the unit with an 
automatic aperturing capability. 


Auto Bellows + Zuiko Macro 
38mm F2.8 + Double Cable 
Release 


Making 
Macrophotography Ex- 
tra Practical — The TTL 
Auto Flash Range 


The lens extensions involved in macro- 
photography are much greater than in reg- 
ular photography, and the exposure for the 
picture has to be adjusted accordingly. A 
further important point is that the closer 
you get to the subject, the shallower the 
depth of field you are working with, which 
makes it necessary to stop down the lens 
aperture. The consequences are that you 
are left with a very slow shutter speed, and 
limited to taking those subjects that hardly 
have any movement at all. This explains 
the huge advantages of flash in macropho- 
tography, especially for fast moving sub- 
jects such as insects. However, because in 
macro shots the flash unit is used very 
close to the subject, you cannot hope to get 
accurate exposure calculations merely with 
the regular method of dividing the Guide 
Number by the distance to get the requisite 
F number. Therefore until recently you had 
to rely on extremely troublesome and com- 
plicated calculations of the correct lens 
aperture taking into account, among other 
factors, the subject magnification of the 
shot. 

This problem was abolished at a stroke 
by the Centralized Flash Control system, 
which in turn was made possible by 
Olympus’ pioneering role in introducing 
TTL Direct Light Measuring to the world. 
According to this method, the exposure is 


T Power Control 1 + 
Telescopic Auto Tube + Zuiko 
1:1 Macro 80mm F4 + T10 Ring 
Flash 1 + Ring Cross Filter POL 


determined in real time by measuring the 
light that actually reaches the film during 
the period the shutter is open. This infor- 
mation allows the camera to control the 
flash instantly, on the basis of the amount 
of light from the subject that actually 
reaches the film. The beauty of it is that all 
such considerations as flash-to-subject dis- 
tance become extraneous, and the expo- 
sure is automatically perfect every time, 
without the least calculation or effort being 
called for from the photographer. Another 
major advantage is that this system allows 
you to select any lens aperture with total 
freedom. In other words, you are able to 
stop the lens down as far as it will go, 
thereby assuring adequate depth of field — 
and sharp focus — for even the closest sub- 
ject. The system even allows use of mul- 
tiple light sources, which used to involve 
prohibitively complicated calculations, for 
highly sophisticated effects. 

The introduction of TTL Auto Flash 
made flash macrophotography snapshot 
simple for even the rawest beginner. But 
Olympus didn’t stop there. It went on to ex- | 
amine and further perfect the design and 
performance of the flash units themselves. 
Since the most important use of flash in 
macrophotography is its ability to capture 
and arrest moving subjects, it naturally fol- 
lows that the flash units themselves must 
be small, compact and functional enough to 
make use of their special characteristics 
practical. Furthermore, since in flash 
macrophotography it is often impossible to 
obtain a fully adequate working distance, it 
is necessary to carefully consider the shape 
of the flash head and the location of the 
flash unit on the camera in order to ensure 
even lighting effects for the whole compo- 
sition. It was with these considerations in 
mind that the special macro flash units 
introduced below were developed. 


T10 Ring Flash 1 


Because the flash head is in the 
form of a ring fitted to the front 
of the lens, it is especially useful 
for providing beautiful, even 
lighting effects with 
subjects where 
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the working distance is short and normal 
lighting is difficult to use. The fact that the 
flash head is centered on the same point as 
the main axis of the lens makes it possible 
to light close-up subjects from corner to 
corner. When using the ring flash you 
should be careful to avoid ring shaped re- 
flections in highlights in the composition. 
One way to do this is to use the specially 
designed Ring Cross Filter - POL. This unit 
makes it possible to take virtually reflec- 
tion-free shots. A convenient modeling 
lamp light source is built into the ring flash 
to facilitate focusing and framing of dark 
subjects. The Guide Number for a full flash 
emission is 10 (ISO 100, m). The T Power 
Control 1 power source is shared in com- 
mon with other macro flash units of the 
OM System. 


T8 ring Flash 2 


The unique concept behind this ring 
flash was to introduce an indirect lighting 
method for close-up and extreme close-up 
subjects. Instead of being projected forward 
in the conventional way, the flash emission 
from this unit is directed back to bounce 
off a reflector before reaching the subject. 
This makes possible completely shadow- 
less lighting for subjects smaller than the 
reflector diameter. This ring flash permits 
unprecedentedly soft lighting and elimi- 
nates the risk of ring shaped reflections 
appearing on the subject in the picture. 


OLYMPUS 


T Power Control 1 + 
Telescopic Auto Tube + 
Zuiko 1:1 Macro 80mm 
F4 + T8 Ring Flash 2 
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A modeling lamp is built in. The Guide 
Number for a full emission is 8 (ISO 100, 
m). A choice of two reflectors is available: 
the 200mm-diameter Reflector 1 and the 
150mm-diameter Reflector 2. Normally 
speaking the Reflector 1 gives the better 
results, but the Reflector 2 can prove 
very useful at shorter working distances. 
The power source used is the T Power 
Control 1. 


T28 Macro Twin Flash 1 


This macro flash uses two independent 
flash heads, both powered by the T Power 
Control 1 unit. The flash heads can be 
attached to the front of the lens with the 
optional Macro Flash Shoe Ring. The angle 
of the flash heads can be freely adjusted 
within a range of 70 degrees up, 45 degrees 
down and 360 degrees horizontally. Crea- 
tive control of the emission direction of 
each of the flash heads can be used to 
obtain emphatic shadow effects, obtain a 
combination of bounced and direct lighting, 
direct one head to light the background, for 
toplighting, and much more. In other 
words, this unit permits macro flash light- 
ing versatility on a scale never seen before. 
It is also possible to select use of only one 
flash head when desired. The Guide Num- 
ber in TTL Auto mode when both flash 
heads are used is 22, and when only one 
flash head is used, 28 (both ISO 100, m). 
Modeling lamps are built in. 


Simple Close-Up 
System 


All the units we have discussed up to 
now are full-fledged macrophoto equip- 
ment designed to assure results of impec- 
cable quality. But from now on, let's talk a 
bit about the units available in the OM Sys- 
tem for those who would like to have a 
taste of the joys of macrophotography 
without committing themselves to a major 
investment, by getting the utmost in extra 
performance out of the standard lens they 
already own. 


Close-up Lenses 


Two kinds are available, with different 
diameters to fit different standard lenses. 
The 49mm f=40cm is for the F1.8 and F1.4 
standard lenses, while the 55mm f=40cm 
is for the F1.2 standard lens. Screwed onto 
the front of the lens, they allow you to 
approach as close to the subject as 27mm 
from the film plane (19cm from the front of 
the lens). At this minimum focusing dis- 
tance the picture frame covers an image 
size of 8.5 x 13cm. Small and inexpensive 
close-up lenses let you enjoy the world of 
macro with the simplicity and automatic 
diaphragm convenience of regular photo- 
graphy. One thing to bear in mind though, 
is that as you get closer to the subject the 
depth of field shrinks much faster than you 
might expect. Make full allowance for this 
by focusing extra carefully, and stopping 
down the lens aperture to around F8 or 
F11. As stopping down the lens means 
slower shutter speeds, we also recommend 
you to think about using some kind of 
lighting, or otherwise a tripod. 


Close-Up Lenses 


Auto Extension Tubes 25, 14, 7 


These simple close-up adapters are 
bayonet mounted between the lens and the 
camera body to increase the lens extension 
and allow shorter camera-to-subject dis- 
tances. They are designed to maintain the 
normal auto diaphragm performance of the 
lens. The three types are 25mm, 14mm and 
7mm thick, and can be combined in vari- 
ous ways to offer a total of seven different 
extensions. When all three extension tubes 
are used together along with a standard 
lens, the minimum subject size is 24mm > 
36mm. In other words, the image on the 
film is the same size as the subject itself, 
so the Auto Extension Tube set gives you 
life-size macrophoto capability. 


Stands and Lighting impressive array of macrophoto stand units able stands. Its role extends beyond simply 
Equipment illustrated bellow. Since macrophoto filling in when natural lighting is inade- 
subjects are extremely small, the height of quate. Skillfully utilized, it can bring new 
Except when shooting fast-moving out- the supporting stand used to fix the cam- and vibrant beauty to your macro shots by 
door subjects, the use of stands in macro- era position must be selected accordingly. accentuating highlights, making the maxi- 
photography is highly recommended. In cases where special lighting is required, mum artistic mileage out of shadow areas, 
Stands serve to prevent camera and subject the Macrophoto Stand VST-1, which allows etc. To put it into the simplest terms, light- 
shake, and provide a stable support for the use of both reflected and transmitted ing methods can be divided between re- 
making fine focus adjustments. They also illumination equipment, is particularly flected and transmitted illumination. For 
play an invaluable role in aiding the deploy- convenient. the most basic kind of lighting, the 
ment of various kinds of lighting equip- For indoor macrophotography lighting PM-LSD2 functions as a perfect source of 
ment. The OM System provides the equipment is of equal importance to suit- diagonally directed incident light that pro- 


vides strong shadows to give the subject 


Diagonal Reflected dramatic three-dimensional treatment. 


Vertical Reflected luminati 8 oi i 
liumination Mumination When shadow effects need to be avoided, it 


would be a good idea to use the PM-EL for 
vertical reflected illumination, or alternati- 
vely take advantage of the shadowless re- 
flected illumination that can be achieved 
with a Lieberkuehn reflector. For transpar- 
ent or translucent subjects, a good choice 
would be transmitted illumination with the 
Trans-Illuminator Base X-DE, Macrophoto 
Epi-llluminator Stand VST-1, and Trans-Illuminator LSD. 
PMCESD'2 Or, if your requirements run to truly high 
precision macrophotography, the ultimate 
answer is the Macrophotographic Equip- 
ment PMT-35. This highly versatile equip- 
z, ment is ideal when you wish to assure both 
a superbly sharp image of a tiny part of the 
, subject and a perfect rendering of the sub- 
PM-LM38 or 20 opa ject as a whole. Transmitted and reflected 
Hebertuker RENEGON illumination equipment to meet every need 
is included in the PMT-35 package, and 
especially with regard to the transmitted 
illumination equipment, you benefit fully 
from the know-how of one of the world’s 
top microscope manufacturers to achieve 
sensationally bright, uniform lighting 
effects. 


Shadowless Reflected IN 
Transmitted Illumination Illumination E 


Trans-llluminator 
LSD 


OM Body Focusing Stage 
OM Bod; z i ; 
rake y Macrophotographic Equipment PMT-35 
50 mm F1.8 C] = 
(Standard Lens) 


= Close-up Lens 


f Macrophoto Stand 


B Adaptor 


| | Macrophoto 
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OM Body Extension Bar | 
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Photography from the Ant's-Eye View 
with OM Macrophoto Lenses 


Nature has a marvelous beauty. In my 
childhood days, I wondered why even such 
a small thing as the wings of butterflies 
show such a vast variety of patterns and 
colors. I was also interested in how flies 
and mosquitoes move through the air, and 
why we human beings cannot fly as they do. 

At primary school, I heard a story about 
a group called yamabushi (mountain 
priests), who lived and meditated in the 
mountains. After mastering the art of walk- 
ing barefoot across the live coals from a 
bonfire, they would sometimes come down 
to demonstrate their accomplishment to 
the people. Another of their arts is “air- 
walking.” When he masters it, the yama- 
bushi can raise his body and float in the air. 
Repeating to himself that “I am lighter than 
the air” his body actually becomes so. 

One of my classmates said he had once 
seen a man floating in the air, and I thought 
that even I might someday learn air-walk- 
ing. It was a compelling idea; I even 
dreamed of walking in the air without the 
help of machines, and how delightful it 
would be. 

But of course we are much heavier than 
the air and cannot rise into the sky unaid- 
ed. Giving up the dream of flying by his 
own efforts, man finally took to the skies in 
aircraft. But when one considers the per- 
formance of insects, I believe there is noth- 
ing more awkward than airplanes in regard 
to their large size and great noise. For an 
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airplane, maneuvers such as quick turns, 
fast but stable dives, rapid ascent and 
reducing its flying speed to zero when 
landing are all difficult operations. There is 
no comparison with the performance of 
insects or birds. In a recent accident, two 
helicopters collided in the sky and both 
crashed. When insects or birds happen to 
strike each other in the air, they just lose a 
little bit of wing or a few feathers and con- 
tinue to fly normally. 

In the course of my association with 
insects and birds, wanting to know more 
and more about the wonder of them, I 
became totally fascinated, not only with 
these living things but also with nature 
itself. I came to realize that nature is never 
at peace. The war throughout nature is one 
for survival, though it has no winners or 
losers as do human wars. Insects catch 
their prey when it is necessary, and in only 
the amount needed. They never kill waste- 
fully. And to escape being killed, insects 
have patterns and colors that puzzle even 
the human eye. For them, their bright col- 
ors and fantastic shapes are indispensable 
means of self-protection and breeding. For 
me, these colors and shapes are a beautiful 
and marvelous feast for my eyes. 

To photograph nature on the scale of the 
insect world, close-up photography is a ne- 
cessity. But there are great differences in 
equipment for close-up photography, de- 
pending on magnification ratio. Just a 


Drone Fly 


A drone fly collects pollen from a 

wild chrysanthemum blossom. | took 
the photo by directly attaching a 
38mm Macro lens to the camera body 
and using flash. The shapes of the 
mouth and compound eye show beau- 
tiful patterning. Use of a 38mm close- 
up dedicated lens allows a magnifica- 
tion ratio of 1:1 or more, just by 
attaching the lens directly to the cam- 
era body. The auto aperture makes 
possible hand-held photography of a 
high magnification ratio. OM-2N + 
Macro 38mm F2.8, at f16 and T28 
Macro Single Flash 1, X contact. 


single lens and one close-up device cannot 
cope with the range of magnification ratios 
involved. A comparatively large subject 
such as a blooming rose can be photo- 
graphed with a macro lens with a focusing 
range of infinity. But a small subject like an 
ant is impossible to photograph without a 
macro lens dedicated to close-up photo- 
graphy. For close-up photography of ten- 
fold magnification or so, a dedicated device 
is needed. And when a magnification ratio 
of more than 10X is required, we must pho- 
tograph the subject using a microscope — 
and it is no longer within the range of 
“close-up” photography. 

For close-up photographic work, 
Olympus provides a complete lineup of 
lenses and devices. Whatever the magnifi- 
cation ratio, if you use Olympus you are 
able to take the close-ups you are looking 
for. 

Olympus scored a first when it equipped 
its OM-2 with the revolutionary “OTF” 
Auto Flash System. It demonstrated 
Olympus’ positive attitude toward expand- 
ing the world of photography — especially 
that of macrophotography, which posed 
many difficulties and had long been the ter- 
ritory of professionals. “OTF” Auto flash is 
quite effective in macrophotography. It 
entirely eliminates tricky calculations for 
correct exposure, which had been a major 
obstacle for ordinary photographers in tak- 
ing macrophotographs, and every apertur: 
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Honeybee 

To confirm whether or not a flower contains a lot of nectar, the honeybee 
hovers and searches the blossom with its feelers before stopping on the flower. 
The hovering time is very short while the bee is deciding to stop or to search 
another flower. But it is very difficult to photograph the bee’s movement other 
than at this fleeting moment. Considering the probability of success, fix the 
camera with tripod or other device just in front of the flower and use the cable 
release to operate the shutter. If using a camera with a focal plane shutter, 
under natural lighting even employing the highest shutter speed, the movement 
of the bee’s wings cannot be stopped. (The flower is a sasanqua.) OM-2N 

+ Macro 50mm F3.5, at f3.5 and 1/500 sec. 


Hover-Fly 

This is a fly 7mm in size. On their mating flight, as a careful look at the photo- 
graph will show, the lower hover-fly does not move its wings — only the upper 
one is in powered flight. | wonder if there is a kind of sensed territory for this 
insect, since it hovers within a certain amount of surrounding space. When the 
camera nears it, the fly moves away, keeping the same distance from the cam- 
era. This makes it difficult to achieve good timing for photography. Due to the 
fly’s small size, the key point is how to approach it closely with the camera. 
OM-2N + Macro 50m F2, at f2.8 and 1/500 sec. | 


setting becomes usable even when the sub- 
ject is extremely near. 

Another important item for close-up 
photography, available only from Olympus, 
is the auto-aperture short focal-length 
macro lens. Olympus makes this unique 
lens in two types — the 38mm F2.8 and 
20mm F2 lenses. 

Why are they so useful? Even a very 
small living creature moves. And its move- 
ment is faster than the photographer may 
think prior to his trying to take such sub- 
jects. You will understand if you try to trace 
the movement of ants. In that case, if you 
adjust the aperture manually, while you are 
focusing, the subject easily frames out and 
there is no time to adjust the aperture pro- 
perly. At such times, the “OTF” Auto Flash 
and auto-aperture macro lens can make an 
ideal combination. 

In close-up photography, the subject is 
small. But if you search with care and 
imagination, you can find many interesting 
and surprising subjects, and you will come 
to feel that this is a very entertaining vari- 


ety of photography. 
When looking into such a tiny world, I 
feel again that maybe I can walk in the air Blue 
like insects and birds, someday. You may This is a rather small butterfly, found throughout Japan. We often see it flut- 


tering at our feet. When it is photographed by natural light, the quality of the 
picture will be decided by the background scene. Brightness and distance are 
important; too small aperture results in a strong background, from which the 
subject cannot emerge. A large-diameter lens, used with nearly open aperture, 
can take a photo with softened background. OM-4 + Macro 90mm F2, at f4 and 
1/125 sec. 


get the same feeling when you try close-up 
photography. 
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Yamakicho (A kind of butterfly) 

This butterfly is notable for the sharpened 
edge of its wings. The light yellow hue of the 
wings is striking, and matches well with the 
yellow blossom of the Ligularia. For photo- 
graphy during mountain climbing, a light- 
weight camera and lens are better. And in 
the mountains, where light conditions are 
hard to know, a large-diameter Macro lens ¡s 
easier to use. The larger the lens diameter, 
the brighter the finder becomes, making it 
easy to focus. OM-4 + Macro 90mm F2, at f£ 
and 1/125 sec. 
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Clump of Moth's Eggs 

| saw the eggs sticking to a cabbage on the farm. First each egg is a glossy 

red ball, like a pearl. When the time of hatching nears, the shape of jaws can be 
seen within the eggshell. | took the photo with a combination of 20mm Macro 
lens and flash. Even for close-up photographs like this one, the “OTF” Auto 
Flash does not require calculations or trial photography. However, you must use 
a flash like the T28 Macro Twin (or Single) Flash or T10 Ring Flash, since there is 
almost no distance between camera and subject. OM-4 + Macro 20mm F2, at 
f16 and T28 Macro Single Flash 1, X contact. 


Red Ant 


Hawk Moth 


This moth, about 3cm in size, is often confused with the wasp because of its 
color and shape. Since it hovers while taking nectar, it offers good opportuni- 
ties for photography. Its wings move very quickly during hovering, so use flash 
to stop the motion. OM-2N + Macro 90mm F2, at f16 and T28 Macro Single 
Flash 1, X contact. 
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This ant, about 3mm in size, makes its nest near houses. It likes sweets, and 
crowds to eat biscuits and sugar. Normally the worker ant, with a small head, 
searches for food. But its jaws are weak, so when it finds a large piece of food ï 
calls in ants having large heads and strong jaws, specialized for crushing. 
Worker ants then carry the crushed food particles back to the nest. OM-4 + 
Macro 20mm F2, at f11 and T28 Macro Single Flash 1, X contact. 
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Long-Legged Wasp 

After catching its prey, the long- 
legged wasp returned to its nest. 
Because the vicinity of the nest is the 
wasp’s territory, you should be cau- 
tious. This photo, using flash, stops the 
movement of the wasp. By controlling 
the auto flash, you can stop even the 
movement of the wings. A feature of 
the auto flash is that when the amount 
of light is made smaller, the flashing 
time automatically becomes shorter. 
This feature helps in taking a freeze 
photograph of moving insect wings. 
OM-4 + Macro 90mm F2, at f11 and 
T28 Macro Twin Flash 1, X contact. 


Hatching of Water Skater 

The water skater lays its eggs in the water, on the stalks of water grass. Once 
they hatch and emerge on the water's surface, water skaters never enter the 
water again until it is egg-laying time once more. They are so small that unless 
bred in a tank of water the moment of their hatching cannot be observed. When 
hatching nears, a red eye can be seen through the eggshell. Then the egg 
breaks vertically and the larva's face appears. The larva emerges from the egg- 
shell and remains a while in the water. OM-4 + Macro 20mm F2, at f11 and T28 
Macro Single Flash 1, X contact. 


Water Flea 


In the water, some living things serve largely as food for fish. A typical example 
is water fleas. This kind of water flea swims using feeler and tail like a fish’s 
caudal fin. It is only 1mm long, and to see it we need a magnification ratio of 
about 10:1. And it cannot be taken out of the water for photography. | made a 
special water tank, just 10mm X 10mm and 2mm thick, for this photography. 
Unlike photography using a microscope, | took the photo from the side of the 
tank. Of course, this water flea is alive. OM-4 + Macro 20mm F2, at f11 and T28 
Macro Single Flash 1, X contact. 


Swallowtail 


Found throughout Japan, the swallowtail is a member of the Papilio genus. It 
likes the lily’s flower. The red flower and the swallowtail’s striped pattern of yel- 
low and black make a beautiful composition. It is very hard to come near this 
size of butterfly, so use a lens of rather long focal length. | caught the motion of 
this swallowtail an instant before it stopped at the flower. OM-4 + Macro 90mm 
F2, at f4 and 1/250 sec. 


Nurse Web Spider 

| took this photo with a combination of 38mm lens and flash. The magnification 
ratio became more than 1:1. Magnifying the faces of spiders reveals the 
interesting differences from one kind of spider to another. The nurse web spider 
has a face resembling the cockpit of a jumbo jet airplane. To search for prey in 
several directions at once, eyes are located around its face, and its viewing 
angle is more than 180 degrees. OM-2N + 38mm F2.8, at f8 and T10 Ring Flash 
1, X contact. 
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How to Select Interchangeable Lenses (Part 3) 


Selecting and Using Lenses 
for Action Photography 


In VisionAge No. 7 I discussed the fun- 
damental combinations of interchangeable 
lenses and the expanded lineup of lenses 
around the basic gear. Beginning with this 
issue, I want to give you clues about how to 
select and use interchangeable lenses 
according to photographic subject and 
required conditions. In this installment, let 
us see what kinds of interchangeable 
lenses are adequate for action photography 
such as portrayal of sports, vehicles and 
outdoor play. 


Basic Lenses for Action 
Photography Are of 
Telephoto Types 


There are a vast number of action photo- 
graphy subjects. One could mention scores 
of subjects in sports contests alone. Yet 
there is one factor common to all action 
photography: the fact that you may not get 
very close to the subject. Thus telephoto 
lenses with long focal lengths are the basic 
requirement for action photographs. Tele- 
photo lenses are lenses with focal length 
greater than the normal 50mm, but 
“medium-telephoto” lenses such as 85mm 
and 90mm are not very adequate for action 
photography because their telephoto effects 
are not so outstanding. These lenses are 
more suitable for portrait or nature photo- 
graphy. In some cases, of course, medium- 
telephoto lenses are needed, but telephoto 
lenses with focal length greater than 
135mm are the mainstay gear for action 
photographs. 

For Olympus 35mm SLRs, telephoto 
lenses longer than 135mm now number 13 
types, and the total is more than 18 if zoom 
lenses are included. Moreover, such impor- 
tant lenses as 135mm, 180mm and 200mm 
come in at least two different lens speed 
types. What is more, ultrafast super-tele- 
photo lenses such as the 250mm F2 and 
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350mm F2.8 are also available, providing a 
broad range of selection and use. 

Among these telephoto and super-tele- 
photo lenses, what types may be most 
effectively combined? Of course it depends 
largely on the subject conditions, but the 
criterion is the 1.4-time stop in focal length, 
just as in choosing wide-angle lenses as 
I noted in VisionAge No. 6. Starting at 
135mm, focal lengths come in the following 
steps: 135mm, 180mm, 250mm and 350mm. 
This combination of lenses should meet 
any and all requirements in action photo- 
graphy. If in some cases lenses of greater 
focal length are required, you can extend 
focal length by use of 1.4X-A and 2X-A tele- 
converters which give a maximum focal 
length of 700mm. Lenses of still greater 
focal length such as 1000mm are not neces- 
sary for action photography except for very 
special occasions, and with such a lens it is 
almost impossible to catch up with fast 
movement in action photography. 

As mentioned above, Olympus 250mm 
and 350mm super-telephoto lenses have a 
very fast speed of F2 or F2.8, and they may 
not be fully adequate for regular use. You 
might use instead a 300mm F4.5 lens of 
appropriate dimensions and weight, which 
can be easily carried about for action pho- 
tography. If you want greater focal lengths, 
you might also select the Reflex 500mm F8 
lens. This lens is extremely compact and 
lightweight because it employs mirrors 
instead of lens elements. Or you can use 
teleconverters on the 300mm F4.5 lens. 
There may also be other ways of combin- 
ing lenses, for example the 2-time stop 
method using combinations such as 135 — 
300 — 600mm or 100 — 200 — 400mm. But 
I believe that the other combination 
mentioned above is more versatile than are 
these sets of lenses. 

Telephoto and super-telephoto types are 
the mainstay in action photography, but 
lenses of shorter focal length may some- 
times be required. For such a case, I recom- 


mend carrying one wide-angle lens, say 
28mm or 35mm, or one normal zoom lens 


such as 35-70mm. Super-wide lenses short- 


er than 28mm are seldom required in 
action photography because they are not si 
effective in delineating action. 


Action Photography 
Requiring Lenses 
Longer than 400mm 


Now let us classify lenses for action pho- 


tography according to focal length cate- 
gory. The first group is those longer than 


400mm. In what cases are these super-tele- 


photo lenses effective? 

Such super-tele lenses as 400mm, 
500mm or 600mm are required when the 
subjects are quite far away, as in sports 
games in a stadium or arena. Examples 
include football games such as soccer, 
rugby and American football and field 
games such as running, hurdles and high 
jumps. As you may not be allowed to enter 
the field unless you are a game official or 
journalist, you have to take pictures from 
the stands. Then the picture-taking dis- 


Photo 1: Super-telephoto lenses greater than 
400mm in focal length are very useful for taking 
action shots from a distant position like this 
picture of a soccer game taken from the stands 
(300mm F4.5 lens with teleconverter 2X-A, at 
effective aperture of f9, automatic exposure. 
ISO 1000 film push-processed to ISO 2000). 


tance is naturally great and super-telephoto 
lenses are needed if you want to portray 
the subjects as large as possible. 

Photo 1 is an example in which I shot the 
ruggers from the stands. I combined a 2X 
teleconverter lens with the 300mm F4.5 
lens to get a composite focal length of 
600mm and a speed of F9. The rough grains 
in the picture are due to push-processing 
the film to ISO 2000, which I was forced 
into doing by a dim light situation on a 
rainy day and by a slow lens speed of F9. 


Photo 2: Fast super-telephoto lenses are 
especially advantageous in low-light situations, 
as in this picture shot during a baseball night 
game (350mm F2.8 lens with teleconverter 
1.4X-A, at effective aperture of f4, automatic 
exposure, ISO 1000 film). 


Photo 2 portrays a scene in a baseball 
night game, where I used the 350mm F2.8 
lens combined with a 1.4X teleconverter 
lens to minimize the falloff of effective lens 
speed. Though the composite lens speed 
was F4, I could use an ISO 1000 film at its 
rated emulsion speed because the illumina- 
tion lights were quite bright. I advise the 
use of such ultrafast films as ISO 1000 or 
1600, plus push-processing if necessary, to 
get a fast shutter speed of at least around 
1/500 sec. to prevent camera blur and to 
freeze the fast action of the players. 

Photo 3 was taken in a stadium where an 
American football game was being played 


in daytime. Though I was on the field in 
this case, I dared to use the 350mm F2.8 
lens and the 1.4X teleconverter to photo- 
graph the players as large as possible. In 
this case, I used an ISO 400 film to prevent 
rough grains, but I could get a shutter 
speed of 1/1000 sec. because the light was 
bright. Selective use of film speeds is also 
necessary when using super-telephoto 
lenses! 

For other sports, such super-telephoto 
lenses are sometimes not required because 
you can approach the subject rather closely, 
for example in a marathon race. For such a 
road race you can use lenses of 135mm or 
similar focal length, and sometimes a 
35-70mm zoom lens is sufficient for your 
purpose. Nevertheless, in Photo 4 I dared 
to use the 300mm F4.5 lens and the 1.4X 
teleconverter attachment to make a 420mm 
F6.3 lens. I wanted to shoot the runners 
and spectators as close as possible so as to 
emphasize the theme. With a super-tele- 
photo lens, such a “pull-in” effect or com- 
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Photo 5: 300mm F4.5 lens is handy and versatile 
in action photography, especially in portraying 
such rapidly moving subjects as the jet trainers 
in acrobatic flight in this picture (300mm F4.5 
lens, at f5.6, automatic exposure, ISO 100 film). 


Photo 4: Super-telephoto lenses may also be 
effective in bringing the main subject and the 
background as close as possible by the “pull-in” 
effect of such long focal length lenses (300mm 
F4.5 lens with teleconverter 1.4X-A, at effective 
aperture of f6.3, automatic exposure, ISO 400 
film). 


pression of perspective results and is 
sometimes very effective in action 
photography. 


Action Photography 
with 300mm or Similar 


Lenses 


Now let us turn to telephoto lenses with 
focal lengths shorter than 400mm. In this 
category of lenses, the 300mm lens should 
be the mainstay because the focal length 
and resultant perspective are adequate and 
the lens is quite compact. Thus it can easily 
follow rapid movements of the subject. 

Photo 5 is a typical example of 300mm- 
lens photography. I caught one moment of 
an acrobatic flight of jet trainers with the 
300mm F4.5 lens. This lens is handy and 
may be easily turned to photograph such a 
fast-moving subject as jet aircraft. In this 
case, the focal length or resultant view 
angle of the 300mm lens was also 
adequate. The lens could take very close 
close-ups of a jet fighter as in Photo 6, shot 
during a low pass over us. I used ISO 100 
film for Photo 5 and ISO 400 film for Photo 
6. For such a subject, I recommend the use 
of ISO 400 film because you can stop down 
the lens aperture small to give a considera- 
bly great depth of field to cover the difficult 
focusing operation for a rapidly moving 
subject. 


Photo 3: Fast super-telephoto lenses are also 
useful when you want picture grains as fine as 
possible, as in this picture of an American foot- 
ball match (350mm F2.8 lens with teleconverter 
1.4X-A, at effective aperture of f8, automatic 
exposure, ISO 400 film). 
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Photo 6: Even a 300mm lens can take a close 
close-up of a distant subject such as the jet 
fighter making a low pass in this picture (300mm 
F4.5 lens, at f8, automatic exposure, ISO 400 
film). 


Photo 7 is a shot of a cheerleader photo- 
graphed from the stands and through a 
protective net. I used the 300mm lens in 
order to get a big closeup shot of the girl 
and to bring the net in front of the lens 
completely out of focus. I opened up the 
lens aperture as wide as possible to get a 
shallow depth of field. 

Ultrafast super-telephoto lenses of 
around 300mm focal length are especially 
good for indoor games or shows. Photo 8 is 
a scene from an ice show, and the light was 
none too bright. Nevertheless, a fast shut- 
ter speed was required to catch the action. 
And I had to photograph from the specta- 
tors’ seats. Thus a very fast lens, yet one 
with long focal length was required, I chose 
the 350mm F2.8 lens. Again, I push-pro- 


Photo 7: 300mm-class super-telephoto lenses 
are effective in taking a close-up shot of a 
subject that may not be accessed easily, like this 
picture of a cheerleader taken through the net of 
a sports arena (300mm F4.5 lens, at f5.6, 
automatic exposure, ISO 400 film). 
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cessed ISO 400 film to ISO 1600. 

Photo 9, portraying a volleyball game, 
was taken under more severe conditions. 
The light was dimmer than in the situation 
of Photo 8 and the action was much faster. 
I used the 250mm F2 lens and push-pro- 
cessed the film to ISO 1600. Since the 
shutter speed was 1/500 sec., the ball was 
frozen. 


Action Photography 
with Lenses Shorter 
than 200mm 


Photo 8: Fast 300mm-class super-telephoto 
lenses are especially advantageous in dim-light 
situations, including indoor events like the ice 
show in this picture (350mm F2.8 lens, at f2.8, 
automatic exposure, ISO 400 film push- 
processed to ISO 1600). 


Lenses shorter than 200mm are catego- 
rized as regular telephoto lenses. I would 
like to represent the group with a 180mm 
lens — a versatile lens because it comes in 
two fast lens speed types of F2 and F2.8 to 
give a fast shutter speed. And such fast 
lenses also allow easier focusing. 

Photo 10 of a skydiver was taken with 
the 180mm F2.8 lens. Thanks to the fast 
lens speed, I could correctly focus on the 
parachute and diver, moving quite rapidly 
in the air. The 180mm F2.8 is very compact, 
making it advantageous as well for turning 
quickly in such a case. 

The faster 180mm F2 lens is very effec- 
tive in indoor sports photography. For 


Photo 9: For lower-light situations like the in- 
door game in this picture, a faster 250mm lens 
is most effective in freezing the motion (250mm 
F2 lens, at f2, automatic exposure, ISO 400 film 
push-processed to ISO 1600). 


Photo 10: Telephoto lenses shorter than 200mm are suitable for portraying outdoor sports and events, 
as in this picture of a skydiver (180mm F2.8 lens, at f5.6, automatic exposure, ISO 100 film). 


Photo 11 I used the 180mm F2 lens because 
I could take pictures from just outside the 
sideline of the volleyball court. The fast lens 
gave me a shutter speed of 1/1000 sec. with 
a push-processed film speed of ISO 1600 to 
freeze the ball right after the spike shot. 

For Olympus 35mm SLRs, there are also 
two types of 200mm lenses with lens 
speeds of F4 and F5. The 200mm F5 lens 
is especially compact and lightweight, and 
you may not believe it to be a true 200mm 
lens. I used it in Photo 12 for photograph- 
ing windsurfers from a boat. As the mid- 
summer sun was bright, the comparatively 
slow lens speed of F5 was not a drawback, 
though I used ISO 200 film to prevent 
camera blur. 

When photographing an action, a slow 
shutter speed is sometimes deliberately 
used to express the feel of motion. The 
camera is turned according to the move- 
ment of the subject to give a “streaking” 
effect in the panning movement of the 
camera. For such an effect, lenses of long 
focal length are not so adequate. Therefore, 
I used the 135mm lens for Photo 13 to por- 
tray a motorbike bounding through the air 
during a competition. Because I shot from 


Photo 13: For a “streaking effect” made by 
panning the camera according to the subject’s 
movement, telephoto lenses shorter than 
135mm are easier to use than longer focal 
length lenses (135mm F2.8 lens, at f11, 
automatic exposure, ISO 100 film). 


the stands, shorter focal lengths were not 
adequate. The proper focal length would be 
135mm or 100mm. To get a shutter speed 
of 1/60 sec. for an appropriate streaking 
effect in the background, I used ISO 100 
medium-speed film. 

In some cases, you can get closer to the 
subjects in motorbike races and lenses of 
shorter focal length are more suitable. For 
Photo 14 I used the 35-70mm F3.5-4.5 
zoom lens. With a lens of such short focal 
length you may have the alternatives of a 
streaking effect by slow shutter speed or a 
motion-freezing effect by fast shutter 
speed. In this case I stopped the jump 
action of the motorbike rider at 1/2000 sec. 
top shutter speed with ISO 400 film. 

Thus, in some limited cases you can use 
lenses of shorter focal length such as zoom 
and wide-angle lenses, but the mainstay 
lenses for action photography are telephoto 
and super-telephoto types. To utilize such 
lenses fully, the key points are appropriate 
selection of lens type, correct determina- 
tion of shutter speed and aperture stop 
according to subject and lens type, and 
adequate attention to film speed. 


Photo 14: In some cases of action photography, 
you can also use a wide-angle lens or a 
35-70mm-class zoom lens if you can approach 
the subject, as in this picture of a motorbike 
(35-70mm F3.5-4.5 lens, at f5.6, automatic 
exposure, ISO 400 film). 


Photo 11: A fast 180mm telephoto lens is also 
handy for freezing the motion of a low-light 
subject like the indoor volleyball game in this 
picture (180mm F2 lens, at f2.8, automatic expo- 
sure, ISO 1600 film). 


Photo 12: 200mm telephoto lenses have com- 
paratively slow lens speeds but are very 
compact and lightweight for maximum ease of 
handling in shooting outdoor action photographs 
like this picture (200mm F5 lens, at f8, automatic 
exposure, ISO 200 film). 


Zuiko Interchangeable Lens Group 


TYPE LENS ANGLE OF VIEW | WEIGHT (02) | LENGTH PER TYPE LENS ANGLE OF VIEW | WEIGHT (02) | LENGTH HIER 
46mm] 49mm 55mm | 72mm |100m i 46mm | 49mm | 55mm _ 72mm |100mm] 
FISHEYE | ZUIKO FISHEYE 8mm F2.8 | 180° (circle) _ _ 6409 ( 2210) 83mm | Built-in (NEUTRAL, Y48, 056, R60) | | TELEPHOTO | ZUIKO 85mm F2 29° 260g 9.2) | 48mm E 
_ [ZUIKO FISHEYE 16mm F3.5 180° | 185g( 65)| 31mm | Built-in (NEUTRAL, Y48, 056) | ZUIKO MACRO 90mm F2 27° 5509 | 19.4) | 71mm of i 
SUPER [zuko 18 i. S gt 88| 43mm] || O ZUIKO 100mm F2 24° 500g | 17.6) | 72mm o] | 
WIDE-ANGLE (ZUIKO 21mm F2_ | 92° [2509 ( 88)| 44mm | ¡A i ZUIKO 100mm F2.8 24° 23591 83)| 48mm o 
ZUIKO = 21mm F3.5 92 [_1809( 63)| 31mm fo EME ZUIKO 180mm F2 14° 1900g ( 67.0) | 174mm O 
| | ZUIKO 24mm F2 84 275g (_ 97) i | ZUIKO 180mm F2.8 14° 700g ( 24.7) | 125mm | o 
[ZUIKO 24mm F2.8 84 1859 (6.5) ZUIKO 200mm F4 12° | 515g (18.2) | 127mm | o 
| ZUIKO SHIFT 24mm F3.5 | 84° (max. 100°) 520g ( 18.3) | UTRAL, Y48, O56, R60) SUPER ZUIKO 250mm F2 * 10° | 39009 (137.6) | 246mm O (Slip-in type rear filter) | 
WIDI Bra ZUIKO Ore aE RE AA gi 86)| | ee yt TT] (TELEPHOTO [zuko 300mmF4.5 | 8° | 10209 ( 36.0) | 181mm o | | 
rea 2.8 a p À E mM E mi En ZUIKO 350mm F2.8 * | È 3900g (137.6) | 280mm | _ O (Slip-in type rear filter) 
A 3 i = ZUIKO 400mm F6.3 & 13009 ( 45.9) | 256mm [Son] 
En A Eñ ZUIKO REFLEX 500mm F8 5° 590g ( 20.8) | 97mm o | 
Z 600mm F6.5 *| 4° 28009 ( 98.8) | 377mm i ji [ 
1000mm F11_* | 2 41509 (146.4) 


TELECONVERTER 2X-A e APPLICABLE LENSES: 100mm F2.8, 50-250mm F5 
© OPTICAL CONSTRUCTION: 6-6 e WEIGHT: 2159 (7.6 oz.) e LENGTH: 48mm (1.9 in.) 

TELECONVERTER 1.4X-A e APPLICABLE LENSES: 180mm F2, 180mm F2.8, 250mm F2, 300mm F4.5, 350mm F2.8, 400mm F6.3 

© OPTICAL CONSTRUCTION: 5-4 e WEIGHT: 180g (6.3 @ LENGTH: 23mm (0.9 in 


Note: Some of the lenses used for the photographs in this article are no 
longer on sale. | 
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Take full advantage of the 


OM-4 with various lenses 


Variations in Time, 
Lighting Source and 


| Viewing a Fixed Subject 


These 12 photos were taken with the 
same lens at the same place on three days: 
May 1, 5 and 6, 1987. The subject is build- 
ings in Shinjuku, Tokyo. 

The view is to the northwest. In the case 
of May 1, sunrise in Tokyo was at 4:50, 
southing at 11:38 and sunset at 18:27. 


Equipment used: OM-4 24mm F2 


Fil Auto ISO 64 +1 


r 


Auto ISO 64 +2/3 


by Shigeo Yasui 


Why do I note these time records? 
Simply because photos can only be made 
with light. 

Fortunately for the earth, there is only 
one sun. This fact influences not only pho- 
tography but also our vision itself in our 
perception of an object or scene. 


Auto ISO 64 


Auto ISO 64 


Location 


(3) 


Of course we know that our planet 
revolves around the sun, but to our senses 
it is the sun that seems to move around th: 
earth. The sun’s “motion” can cause a 
steady change in the appearance of a pho- 
tographic subject as the day goes on. The 
sun, again fortunately, never “moves” ir- 
regularly, but always with great regularity 
and smoothness. 


f11 Auto ISO 50 +2 


f11 Auto ISO 64 
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In the case of May 1, the sun lights the 
earth’s surface for 14 hours and 23 
minutes. But also, for about 30 minutes 
each before and after this period, the sun 
gives us light indirectly. Moreover, in Japan 
it is very rare that the same weather condi- 
tion holds all day long. Variations in the 
weather such as light or heavy cloud cover 
modify the quality of light available to us. 

After sunset, artificial lighting such as 
street lamps and the lights in buildings 
assist our photographic expression. The 
first step in taking a photo that brings you 
satisfaction, I believe, is to observe the sub- 
ject while keeping in mind the ways in 
which variations in the light can affect its 
appearance. 

Then, making use of the camera’s fea- 
tures to the maximum, you can capture the 
subject in a fully satisfying picture. 

For the photos shown here the multi- 
spot metering system, a great feature of the 
OM-4, could not be used because I fixed 
the camera for my photographic purpose. 
But by adjusting the exposure compensa- 
ting dial and ISO sensitivity, I could obtain 
pictures that satisfied me. 

In the case of TTL metering, or reflec- 
tive light metering, an 18% density is fixed 
on the surface of film with an 18% density. 
So, a subject having more than 18% density 
becomes brighter, and a still brighter sub- 
ject will appear darker on the film. 

To obtain pictures of good quality, I think 


Auto ISO 64 +1 


(10) f11 Auto ISO 64 


there are two essentials. They are pressing 
the shutter while looking solely at the 
object to be photographed, and knowing 
well the features and advantages of the 
camera itself. Just as the light does not 
enhance a scene at all times, the camera 
too is not almighty. 

The time intervals between these 12 pho- 
tos were 10 minutes in some cases, about 
one and a half hours in others. When the 
sun was low, changes in the light came 
very quickly, and I enjoyed these variations. 
When the sun was high, there was little 
variation in the light and it was hard to 
obtain dramatic photos. 

Photos (5) to (9), when compared with 
photos (11) and (12), show very few varia- 
tions, and what adds interest is variations 
in the clouds. Also, to emphasize the 
moment's aerial scenery, I used exposure 
compensation. 

Among these 12 pictures, standard set- 
ting was used only for photos (10) and (11). 

This was my first experience in viewing 
and photographing the same scene for 
three days. Through it, I recognized again 
the wonder that nature can produce. The 
cloud shown in photo (9), for example, 
appeared suddenly and vanished the next 
instant. 

Even if you do not spend a whole day at 
it, when you find a scene that suits your 
taste I suggest you watch one object at a 
time when variations in the light are great 


f11 Auto ISO 50 +2 


(11) f11 


Auto ISO 64 


— in early morning, for example, or late 
evening. I believe you will find great plea- 
sure in noticing the effect of such lighting 
changes on the impression made by the 
object you are viewing. 


Variations in 
Impression Due to 
Kinds of Lighting and 
Variation in Location 

Besides the sun, of course, we can use 
various kinds of artificial lighting in photo- 
graphy. 

There are films of daylight type and 
tungsten type. For a standard chromophore, 
a combination of light source and film is 
indicated. However, intentionally using only 
daylight-type film and an easy-to-obtain 
lighting source, I found it interesting to try 
various combinations. 

Also, I tried to take color variations and 


shadow variations that can be obtained 
with a bit of thought. 


f11 Auto ISO 50 +2 


f8 Auto ISO 64 +1 
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Take full advantage of the 


Equipment used: OM-4 Macro 90 mm F2 


Photo 1 11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


Photo 7 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


Pho o 3 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


*Photos (1) — (9) 

Variations with or without just a piece of 
white paper. Also, variations with colored 
paper. 


White paper reflector 


White acrylic plate & 


(C) Camera 


14 $ Transparent 
(3) (1) (5) glass plate 
(4) (2) (6) 


OM-4 with various lenses 


f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


f11 Auto 1/60 sec. Photo 9 f11 Auto 


Bs 
ec. 


Photo 15 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


f11 Auto 1/60 s 


(1)— (6) T32 Flash 
(2), (4), (6) Without white paper reflector 
(7), (8) T32 is set at the location of (1) 
in the illustration, and for photo O 
(7) blue reflector paper is used. N 
For photo (8), orange reflector W 
paper is used. 
(9) T32 is set at the location of (1) in the 
illustration, using a photography lamp, 
and orange reflector paper is used. 


*Photos (10) and (11) are variations taken 
with the aid of a home-use incandescent 
lamp and a fluorescent lamp. (11) The fluorescent lamp is used. 
There are color differences among 
(10) The home-use incandescent lamp is fluorescent lamps, so you can obtain 
used. various results by trying different 
lamps. 
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Photo 4 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


Photo 10 11 Auto 


Photo 16 11 Auto 


*Photos (12) — (14) 

Variations resulted from different ways of 

using a sheet of tracing paper. There are 

differences in shadows and light spreading. 

(12) Under normal condition. 

(13) Tracing paper is directly attached to 
T32. 


T32 


Photo 5 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


Photo 11  f11 Auto 
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Photo 17 11 Auto 


(14) Tracing paper is placed 30 cm from 
T32. 

*(15) — (17) Here I tried to de-emphasize 

the materiality of the eggs. 

(15) T32s are set at positions (A) and (B). 
(A) bounced from lower right-rear side 
of the eggs to the white paper. 

(16) A photography lamp is set at positions 


White paper a 
reflector A? `a 
e | 


v 


White paper reflector 


Photo 6 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


Photo 12 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


Photo 18 f11 Auto 1/60 sec. 


(A) and (B) of photo (15). 

(17) With the same arrangement as for 
photo (16), a blue filter is used on the 
camera. 

The difference in the impressions crea- 
ted by photo (15) and photos (16) and (17) 
is due to the difference in lighting source 
and the variations in light spreading that 
resulted. 

*(18) In photos (1) — (17), the light is about 

50 cm from the eggs. But for photo 
(18) the distance is about 20 cm, to 
give a spotlight effect. 

For this photography, I used a wide 
adaptor for the T32 flash, with TTL auto 
cord as connection. As for the exposure, by 
setting the compensation dial to (+) 1 step 
2/3, which is almost the same rate as when 
using white control, I got good results. 
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Variations Due to Rela- 
tive Positions of Flat 
Objects and Light (Sun) 


In the photos of the buildings, we saw 
the variations in sunlight that occur 
through the day. In this section, I would 
like to explore scenes in which lighting 
changes lead to more abstract impressions. 

Here, the relative positions of sun, cam- 
era and objects change the image to an 
impressive extent, when compared to the 
photos of the buildings. (The time is when 
the sun is at southing.) The objects are 
three stick-like items of different lengths, 
set perpendicular to a wavy plate. The 
camera is set in front of the objects, 
slightly below them and angled slightly 
upward. 

The photos were taken at intervals of 30 
minutes. Please imagine that the sun’s loca- 
tion changed through points © — O during 
the photographing. Certainly, the camera 
and the objects photographed made an 
equivalent change in position. 
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As in the scene of the buildings, the sun 
changes its position relative to objects that 
do not move. But where the objects can 
change position, varied images can be 
created by observing the relative positions 
of yourself, the sun and the objects. 

Moreover, the relationship between light 
and shadow for photos of this type is 
almost impossible to create artificially. 
What is so magnificent about sunlight is 
that the sun is a large-surface light source, 
emitting light in parallel rays. Therefore, 
sunlight creates a sharp shadow when fall- 
ing on an object. 

For solid objects, this results in a combi- 
nation of the object's own image and a flat 
projection of that image — its shadow. 

We can learn the time from a sundial by 
reading the shadow of its gnomen. Realiz- 
ing that a shadow's length tells us the time, 
we can understand better our mental atti- 
tude toward images. This attitude can be 
utilized in photography by using the shad- 
ow created by an object. The shadow 
affects the viewer's impression of the 
object itself. 

One aspect of enjoying photography is to 
discover a balanced relationship between 
light and shadow. 


In these photography, | intended to express 
an image brighter than that of the real object. 
For this reason, | set the compensation dial to 
+2/3, and used AUTO. 
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Vision and Improvisation 
in Indonesia 


by R. lan Lloyd 


R. lan Lloyd 


lan Lloyd was born in 
Ontario, Canada in 1953 
and studied photography 
in New York and California 
before working in Canada, 
New Zealand and Austra- 
lia. He traveled in South- 
east Asia, Africa and 
Europe for a year as a 
photojournalist prior to 
basing himself in Singa- 
pore in 1980. 

In 1983 Lloyd establ- 
ished a company specia- 
lizing in photography, 
books and multimedia 
productions. His work 
appears in National 
Geographic, Fortune, 
Time, Newsweek and Geo 
and his books include 
Bangkok, Bali — The Ulti- 
mate Island, Singapore 
and Singapore From The 
Air for Times Editions, 
Chinatown: A Personal 
Portfolio and Pastel 
Portraits. His photographs 
also appear in A Salute to 
Singapore, A Day in the 
Life of Japan and A Day in 
the Life of America. 
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Legong dancers in Batuan, Bali, Indonesia. OM-4 with 100mm F2.8 lens and one side-mounted flash 


The real excitement of photography be- 
gan for me at the age of fifteen when I was 
given a book on developing your own pic- 
tures. The whole idea seemed fascinating 
and I rushed out to buy the necessary 
chemicals, trays, timers, etc. Within a few 
hours I was watching that magical moment 
when a blank piece of photographic paper 
mysteriously turns into a photographic im- 
age in a chemical bath. This was one of the 
most exciting things that I had ever seen 
and it still gives me a thrill today to see 
this process turn my ideas into reality. 

Photography opened up a whole new 
world for me and I wanted to try every- 
thing out immediately — if not sooner. I fig- 
ured the best way to learn was to work for 


the local photo studio in the small town in 
Canada in which I grew up. Unfortunately, 
they didn’t share my enthusiasm and really 
didn’t want to hire a fifteen-year-old assis- 
tant still in high school. After a consider- 
able amount of cajoling and pleading to 
work for no pay, I was finally taken on to 
work part-time. I’m sure it was only be- 
cause of my persistence and doggedness. I 
found out later that this perseverance and 
determination is actually a basic skill re- 
quired in obtaining good photographs. 

I learned the basics shooting babies, 
weddings and portraits and spent all the 
money I earned on buying photo equip- 
ment and film. I also began supplying pho- 
tographs to the local newspaper and by the 
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Local Balinese man 


time I was eighteen was writing a weekly 
column on photography. My early influen- 
ces were the great black and white masters 
such as Henri Cartier Bresson, Edward 
Weston, Paul Strand and Ansel Adams. At 
the same time, I was becoming increasingly 
more interested in color photography and 
was particulary impressed with the pio- 
neering work of Ernst Haas. All these pho- 
tographers used their control of the medi- 
um to express their personal vision of the 
world around them. This meant a thorough 
technical understanding of all the elements 
of light, form, color and texture as well as 
an inbuilt sense of design. I realized then 
that I would need to have a total under- 
standing of the medium of photography be- 
fore I would have total control. 
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With this in mind, I undertook studies at 
two photographic colleges in the United 
States — Rochester Institute of Technology 
and Brookes Institute in Santa Barbara, 
California. This gave me the technical 
background I needed to understand how to 
use photography for my own expression. 

I then began traveling in the South Pacif- 
ic and apportioned a majority of my budget 
to buying film. This meant that I was con- 
stantly taking pictures and learning from 
the results. 

As an Olympus user since the first OM-1 
appeared on the market, I experimented 
with my equipment and I began to under- 
stand more about the possibilities of the 
OM system. While I was working and pho- 
tographing in Australia and New Zealand, I 


Balinese Tice e tarracos. OM- 4 65- 200mm zoom lens. 


investigated the possibilities of the off-the 
film light measurement system of the 
OM-2. I realized that by using the exposure 
compensation dial to counterbalance the 
effect of reciprocity on long exposures, to 
shoot night scenes on automatic. I was also 
able to determine the amount of color shift 
that happened on these long exposures and 
would shoot at F8 or F11 after the sun had 
gone down to obtain a certain color effect. 
In 1980 I came to Singapore and in 1983 
formed my own company specializing in 
photography, books and multimedia pres- 
entations. Most of my work is done for 
magazines such as Time, Fortune, Travel & 
Leisure and Geo as well as airlines and cor- 
porate clients like Exxon, Coca-Cola and 
Citibank. I’ve produced over a dozen books 


Gambu performers 


Frog dance 


on Southeast Asia and now also maintain a 
stock library of over 100,000 images. 

I am constantly learning new techniques 
and ways of photographing different situa- 
tions but because I am so familiar with the 
Olympus system now I spend less time 
thinking about my equipment and more 
time on the final image. One of the most 
important technical innovations for me has 
been the introduction of the Multi Spot 
Meter system on the Olympus OM-4. I 
work almost exclusively with color trans- 
parencies where the exposure is critical to 
within 1/3 of a stop and the built-in spot 
meter with its memory function has freed 
me up to be able to concentrate more on 
my subjects and less on the particular 
variables of the light around me. 


mbu performer 


Legong dancer 


Baris dancer 


My most recent project has been a large- 
format book on Bali, Indonesia. From a 
photography viewpoint, this magical desti- 
nation offers some of the richest visual ma- 
terial to be found anywhere in the world. 
Spectacular rice terraces, azure blue sea- 
scapes and exotic festivals are common 
scenes throughout the island. The sheer 
volume of photographic subjects here can 
sometimes be overwhelming. Consider 
what begins as a simple portrait of a village 
girl as family and friends gather around all 
wishing to be included. As I step back and 
change to a wide-angle lens, I feel com- 
pelled to include a group of wonderfully lit 
palm trees also and, of course, a temple or 
two for good measure. A simple portrait 
has unexpectedly turned into a panorama 


Legong dancers, Bali 


of the entire village! 

The best way I found to single out a sub- 
ject was to neutralize the background — or 
in fact create a portable studio. The idea 
was not without precedent, as studios have 
been set up in remote areas before. Usually, 
a team of assistants and helpers assembles 
tents and poles, fills them full of lights and 
flashes and invites the populace to pay a 
visit. 

What I wanted to do was to get really 
portable. That meant setting up in villages 
and remote locations by myself and for the 
most part relying on available light rather 
than flash. As simplicity is the key to good 
photography, I decided to apply this prin- 
ciple to my portable studio. After purchas- 
ing two 3-meter lengths of black velvet in 
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Temple festival at Tanah Lot, Bali, Indonesia. OM-4 16mm F3.5 
lens 


the local market, I had it sewn together by 
an Indonesian tailor. Along with a length of 
rope I stuffed it all into a beach bag and 
went off to the village of Batuan in central 
Bali. It is here that some of the most inter- 
esting painters, puppeteers, performers and 
musicians live and I set up my studio to 
portray them on film. 

Inevitably as I moved from one village to 
the next, I was struck by ordinary people — 
a man with blue sunglasses out walking his 
cockerel or a lady balancing a large tin on 
her head. I quickly set up the studio for a 
portrait session. Lighting was never easy 
as I had to constantly dismantle and reas- 
semble the studio as the sun traveled in an 
arc across the sky. I learned very quickly 
that backlighting was the closest thing to a 
soft north light. In order to fill in the 
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shadows, I had village boys hold up bits of 
paper and sheets of wood as reflectors. 
Occasionally, when I had to shoot indoors, 
I used two portable flash units with um- 
brellas to create the same effect. 

When I wasn’t working with the portable 
studio, I was traveling around the island 
capturing the spectacular scenery and life- 
styles of the Balinese. Bali is very near the 
equator and the quality of light is best very 
early in the morning and very late in the 
afternoon. The sun rises around 5 a.m. so 
in order to be ready at a location for a sun- 
rise, I was often up at three in the morning. 
This meant a great deal of planning and re- 
turning to locations several times over to 
get the best possible photographs. Again, 
patience and persistence were the key ele- 
ments in acheving extraordinary images. 


Kecak dance shot from a bamboo platform with an OM-4 and 21mm F2 lens. Lighting is from two 
portable flash units mounted on either side of the group. 


One of the most spectacular perfor- 
mances in Bali comes from the Hindu 
Ramayana epic and is called the Kecak 
dance. The pattern of this dance is best 
seen from above and in order to get a pho- 
tograph to show this, I had an eighty foot- 
high bamboo scaffolding built above the 
dancers with a small hole in the center that 
I could stick my camera through. The 
whole contraption was lashed together 
with palm fronds and bamboo and I had t 
sit very still in order for it to stop shaking 
Once in position, I remotely triggered tw: 
large portable flashes to light the 85 danc- 
ers beneath. The entire group was lit only 
by several candles but fortunately, I was 
using a Zuiko F2, 21mm lens which made 
focusing relatively easy. 

At another time, I was photographing 
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Fishing boats at sunset. OM-4 with 500mm mirror telephoto lens 


Balinese temple priest. OM-4 with 21mm F2 lens 


some sacred religious objects when a local 
Balinese suddenly fell to the ground and 
went into a writhing trance on the floor 
beside me. Apparently one of the spirits re- 
siding in an altar god had been disturbed 
and it was only with a great deal of persua- 
sion that we got the man to regain con- 
sciousness. This wasn’t an unusual situa- 
tion in Bali but certainly one they don't pre- 
pare you for in photo school. 

I hope to continue working and explor- 
ing new places and photographic possibili- 
ties in the future. One of the most exciting 
things about photography is that the learn- 
ing process never stops. There always 
seem to be new things to see and new 
ways of seeing. The possibilities are 
endless. 


Duck herder at sunset. OM-4 50mm F3.5 Macro lens with flash 
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An Adventure in the Evening 


by Peter Smithers 


Peter Smithers 

Born 9th December 1913, educated Harrow 
School and Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Demyship and first class honors modern history. 
Doctor in Philosophy in history. Hon. Doctor in 
Jurisprudence, University of Zurich. 

Member of Parliament (Conservative) for 
Winchester, 1950-64. Delegate to the Council of 
Europe, 1951-60, Vice-Chairman Anglo-French 
Parliamentary Group, Delegate to United 
Nations General Assembly, 1960-64. Parliamen- 
tary Private Secretary at the Colonial Office, 
1951-60. Parliamentary Undersecretary of State, 
the Foreign Office, 1962-64. Secretary General 
of the Council of Europe, 1964-69. Senior 
Research Fellow United Nations Institute for 
Research, New York, 1969-72. 

Two Gold Medals, the Royal Horticultural 
Society, for photographs of Japanese tree 
peonies. Gold Medal the Royal Horticultural 
Society for photographs of hybrid hibiscus. The 
Grenfell Medal, Royal Horticultural Society, for 
photographs of magnolias. 

One-man exhibitions of photographs of Japa- 
nese tree peonies Oklahoma Art Center, 1984, 
Musée Cernuschi, Paris, 1985, Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, 1985; University of Minnesota, 1986; 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 1986; British- 
American Center, New York, 1987, etc. 


Royal Horticultural 
Society Medals 
awarded to Sir Peter 
Smithers for photog- 
raphy. All exhibits 
were taken with 
Olympus equipment. 
Macro 50mm F3.5 


Tamafuyo 1981 Macro 50mm F3.5 


I began gardening when I was four years 
old, and that is a very long time ago. I have 
been a gardener ever since. Fourteen years 
later on a fine sunny day in April 1931, 
walking down Oxford High Street, I looked 
in the window of the only photographic 
supply shop and saw a most peculiar object. 
Peculiar, but beautiful with the beauty of 
devotion to a purpose. I went in, handled it, 
was fascinated, and bought it. I came out 
with my first Leica 35mm camera. I took it 
at once to Oxford Botanic Garden opposite 
my college (Magdalen) and photographed a 
plant of Iris pumila in full bloom. When the 
prints came back I was astonished at their 
beauty. 

Through the years and all around the 
world, but always in my garden, I continued 
to use successive Leicas right up to the 
arrival of the Leicaflex which I bought in 
1965. Fine photographic instrument that it 
was, I hated the Leicaflex for its weight and 
bulk. One day I saw a diminutive Olympus 
OM-1. The very same day the Leicaflex and 
its optically magnificent but bulky, heavy 
lenses were turned in for the OM-1 and a 
return of cash as well. Since then it has 
been the OM-1, OM-2, OM-10, OM-F*, 
OM-4T* and a pair of OM-4s and now an 
OM-PC* for snapshots with a zoom lens. 

The main use of the cameras was to 
record plants in my garden, where I now 
cultivate over 10,000 different species and 
varieties in a ecosystem in which the 
plants do most of the work. The plants are 
recorded in a computer and the photo- 
graphs were always thought of by me as 
cards in a card index. I thought my pictures 
were competent representations but never 
for one moment fancied that they might be 
“art” or that anybody else would want to 
see them for any purpose other than study- 
ing the particular plant which they 
portrayed. 

After 49 years of unambitious 33mm 
photography the dramatic change came 
unexpectedly and uninvited. In the winter 
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of 1980 I had been in Palm Beach, Florida, 
for a few weeks and had left some of my 
transparencies at LaserColor laboratories 
for printing. By chance a real estate photo- 
grapher — in her spare time one of the best 
contemporary nature and bird photo- 
graphers — was in the LaserColor office. 
Claudine Laabs saw one of my pictures. 
The conversation seems to have gone 
something like this. “What on earth is 
that?” “Oh an eccentric Englishman who 
photographs Japanese peonies.” “No! No! 
That is ‘art’ and important.” The conversa- 
tion was reported to me by the laboratory 
and, amused, I wrote to the unknown Miss 
Laabs. She agreed to meet me in Palm 
Beach next year and talk about pictures. 
That meeting turned the next seven 
years into a completely new adventure for 
me. Claudine convinced me to do some- 
thing with my pictures, and the first time 
I exhibited them — at the annual exhibition 
of Painting, Drawing and Photography at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s hall in 
London — they won a Gold Medal. This led 
to an article in the March 1984 issue of 
“Arts of Asia,’ after which requests for 
one-man shows began coming in. Now, after 
fifteen exhibitions throughout the United 
States and Europe and eight more proj- 
ected, I am looking for an agency to handle 
the rapidly growing demand. I am not a 
young man; I am already 73. That is why 
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this article is entitled “An Adventure in the 
Evening.” 

Virtually all of my exhibited and pub- 
lished work to date has been done with 
Olympus equipment. It is by far the most 
comprehensive and ingenious macro sys- 
tem available to me. It is no accident that 
Olympus is a microscope maker! My macro 
system now consists of the veteran 50mm 
F3.5 lens, the 50mm F2 lens and the 
newest 90mm F2 lens. It was with the first 
of these that I established the reputation of 
my pictures, and it has the great advantage 
that it can be stopped down to F22. The 
newer 50mm F2 gives a very bright picture 
in the viewfinder, a great advantage in 
macro work, and the newest 90mm F2 
enables me to get a little further away from 
the subject when I need to and to achieve a 
different perspective and background. 

I began by using daylight only, photo- 
graphing with great difficulty at midday to 
reveal the minutest shadings and shadows 
in the petals of these complex flowers, 
whose lineage rivals in antiquity that of the 
royal family of Japan. I had read that flash 
was “harsh” and uninteresting and had 
made the mistake of believing this. The 
Olympus T28 Twin Flash 1 attached to the 
50mm lenses with its Macro Flash Shoe 
Ring has entirely changed my point of view 
and is now a permanent fixture on my 
cameras. The ability at the flip of a switch 
to fire either flash separately or both 
together from any position around the lens 
enables me to take a series of a dozen 
pictures with different adjustments in the 
course of a few minutes and then to pick 
the one which best interprets the flower. 

I believe that this equipment, which I have 
not yet fully mastered, enables me to obtain 
a degree of beauty in my pictures which a 
master could obtain without it but which 
would be beyond my reach. For my botan 
flowers are best photographed on the plant 
with their foliage, poised by the lines of 
gravity under whose influence they have 
grown. Snip the bloom from the plant and 


put it in a vase in the studio, and it becomes 
a poor thing by comparison. So if studio 
flash is not available for my purpose, 

I must transport a mini-studio into the 
garden and work flexibly on the spot. This 
I can now do with the twin flash. 

I have, of course, a range of other 
Olympus lenses including the Macro 
135mm. These are used for other forms of 
plant photography in the garden, particu- 
larly for photographing my Magnolia 
collection. They are big trees now and the 
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Olympus telephoto lenses including the 
500mm catadioptric come in handy for 
reaching flowers at the top of the tree. And 
the new F280 flash for automatic fill-in 
flash is proving very convenient for use in 
fall sunlight. 

As my work has developed a new ten- 
dency has become apparent. Every expan- 
sion of the size of the prints up to the 
present maximum of 72” X 48” recently on 
show in New York has revealed new and 
striking beauties in the flower, which were 
not apparent in smaller enlargements. Even 
at this size the limits of useful definition of 
the Zuiko Macro lenses have not yet been 
reached. So my work has now become 
something new. The purpose of this macro 
exploration of the flower is not the usual 
one of revealing the structure. It is a search 
for the beauties of light and shade and 
texture which would be invisible without 
the aid of macro equipment, first-class 
optics, macro-flash and very big enlarge- 
ments. I follow with eager interest every 
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development in camera technology, always 
looking for some new device which will 
help me to improve the quality of my work. 
Spot metering on the camera is a great 
help when, as is sometimes the case in the 
garden, I must work quickly as the sun and 
the weather change. TTL mode in flash 
encouraged me to experiment in that 
medium. Hating even simple mathematics, 
without TTL I doubt I would have perse- 
vered. Am I not, then, fully satisfied with 
my equipment as it is? Of course not! How 
happy I would be if Olympus rolled all the 
features of the OM-4 and some others into 
a medium-format camera! I would buy the 
first one off the line. 

What then would I like to add to my 
cameras and equipment? Above all an 
electronic cable release, which would prere- 
lease the mirror with one button and then 
fire the shutter with the other. For flower 
photography in the open air use of the self- 
timer is no substitute for this. Before it 
finishes timing and fires the shutter the 
wind is sure to blow or a cloud will cross 
the sun! I would be tempted to wish for 
exchangeable film-backs, but with these 
small, light and handy cameras it is so easy 
to keep several bodies on hand each with a 
different film loaded, and not much more 
expensive than the magazine backs of 
medium-format cameras. I would like a 
built-in motor drive instead of an add-on, 
but again this is a marginal improvement. 

I would particularly like automatic bracket- 
ting of exposures, as I always take at least 
three shots of every subject. But to tell the 
truth, I am happy to leave it to those 
fellows in the research lab at Olympus to 
think what it is that I don’t now have which 
I might perhaps like. It is they who have 
enabled me to do what I do, it is Claudine 
Laabs who made me do it, but without my 
garden none of this would ever have 
happened. 


*OM-30, OM-4Ti and OM-40 PROGRAM other 
than North America. 
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The Bengal Tiger — 


Rescued from Extinction 


The world’s wild animals are gradually 
becoming extinct. This is happening be- 
cause the cycle of nature has been des- 
troyed by scientific developments that ig- 
nored nature and were promoted only for 
the development of human civilization. 

Atomic and hydrogen bomb experiments 
have polluted the atmosphere around the 
earth, and if acid rain should spread across 
the earth’s surface, then no place will re- 
main pure and uncontaminated. 

Plankton is eaten by fish, fish are eaten 
by birds, birds may be eaten by predatory 
birds such as eagles and hawks. In the nat- 
ural food chain, birds, herbivorous animals, 
carnivorous animals — and, of course, man- 
kind — are eating contaminated food. 
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Therefore, although the time involved may 
vary, itis no exaggeration to say that all life 
on earth is heading toward extinction. 

During the long history of life on the 
earth, the number of animal species that 
have vanished because they were killed as 
food for human beings runs very high. 
Also, countless numbers of animals have 
been killed for their beautiful skins and 
furs, or for hunting trophies and use as de- 
corations. 

“Human beings are the lords of creation” 
This way of thinking dominated the world 
for centuries. It seemed only natural that 
anything convenient for human beings was 
forgivable. 

Among those who are uninterested in 
wild animals and nature, there are many 
who think that the existence or non-exis- 
tence of the earth’s animals is of no con- 
cern to them. It is difficult for them to 
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by Shin Yoshino 


understand that environments in which 
wildlife cannot exist are also places where 
human beings can no longer live. 

Looking back on history, human beings 
have made very many mistakes due to ig- 
norance. A great problem that must be 
solved in the near future is how human 
beings can coexist with nature and wildlife. 
I believe that as long as we do not face the 
facts directly, the extinction of mankind 
will be accelerated. 

Among wild animals, the large carnivo- 
rous animals are small in number. Once 
they start dying off their numbers decline 
drastically. 

The Bengal tiger, which lives in India 
and the Asian continent, is a case in point. 
In the past, over 10,000 Bengal tigers 
ranged the Asian continent. Because of 
their beautiful skin, large numbers were 
killed by hunters. Large numbers also died 
when the forests which they inhabited were 
destroyed. Eighteen years ago, in 1969, the 
number of Bengal tigers had fallen to fewer 
than 2,000. It was almost impossible to 
photograph or even see a Bengal tiger. 
Forest rangers who have been patrolling 
the jungles for more than 20 years say they 
have never seen one. 

As a result, almost all the photographs 
of Bengal tigers appearing in world 
publications were shot in zoos. 


I myself had seen Bengal tigers only in 
zoos, but I was always fascinated by their 
beauty and continued hoping to photo- 
graph one in the wild. I have photographed 
wild animals in Africa, Alaska and Austra- 
lia, and I never gave up hope of photo- 
graphing the Bengal tiger in India. 

One day in 1983 I heard that Yukio 
Togawa, a famous Japanese writer about 
animals, had visited India and had seen and 
photographed a wild Bengal tiger. Later, I 
heard the story from Togawa himself and 
saw the photo he had taken. I thought 
there was now a possibility of my photo- 
graphing a Bengal tiger too, and so I start- 
ed off on a trip to India in April 1984. I left 
Japan with the feeling that even if I could 
not photograph a Bengal tiger I would be 
satisfied if I could only see one. 

I was introduced by Yukio Togawa to Mr. 
Sankhala, owner of a travel agency. He was 


the son of the famous Dr. Kailash Sank- 
hala, who published the book titled Tiger. 

I knew almost nothing about Dr. Kailash 
Sankhala until my departure from Japan. In 
India, however, I had the good fortune to 
travel with him and directly learn from him 
a great deal of information. 

It was Dr. Sankhala who drew world 
attention to the impending extermination of 
Bengal tigers at the International Conven- 
tion on the Conservation of Nature held in 
India in 1969. For many years he had car- 
ried on research and studies in the field. 
Because his speech was based on accurate 
data, the audience was greatly moved by 
his report. 

Upon hearing the report, Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi declared, “We need foreign 
currency but we do not wish to sacrifice 
the freedom and life of the most beautiful 
animal living on this continent.” Thus the 
entire country decided to protect the Ben- 
gal tiger. 

Dr. Kailash Sankhala was appointed to the 
highest responsible position to direct the 
campaign for the protection of Bengal ti- 
gers. At that time he was also head of the 
Delhi Zoo and chief warden of Rajasthan 
State. When I met him, Dr. Sankhala was 
already retired and was pursuing his hobby 
of shooting pictures, writing books and 
helping in his son’s work. He also showed 
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me his photo collection of Bengal tigers, 
previously published. (One of the books 
embodying this collection was published by 
WWF headquarters in Switzerland.) 

Thanks to the protection campaign that 
began in 1969, the number of Bengal tigers 
gradually increased to around 3,500 by 
1984, the year of my first visit to India. 
They could even be seen in the daytime. 

These wild Bengal tigers, however, can 
be found only in protected areas and 
National Parks. (In India, there are 12 pro- 
tected areas.) 

The cutting of forests surrounding these 
protected areas is a headache to the Indian 
government from the standpoint of con- 
serving natural resources. In villages un- 
equipped with modern facilities, cooking 
must be done with firewood. Making a liv- 
ing is a much greater issue for the poor 
masses than is conservation, the meaning 
of which they can hardly understand. 

Though the protected areas may be 
large, they are only scattered dots when 
compared to the vastness of India. The 
land surrounding these protected areas is 
under continuous cultivation. 

Itis a fact that nature and animals can- 
not continue to exist without the protection 
of human beings. This is true not just in 
India but in every corner of the world. 

The conservation of nature is a big prob- 
lem in the advanced countries as well. But 
in the developing countries it is a difficult 
task just to make the masses understand 
the meaning of conservation. Firm govern- 
ment policy and superb leadership are es- 
pecially needed to make the people realize 
the necessity of conservation, even if it 
means sacrificing to some degree the liveli- 
hood of the masses. 

In India, where there is still trouble to 
some extent between the nature-protected 
areas and the masses, the leaders of the 
campaign to protect Bengal tigers must 
have had some very difficult times. 

India, on the whole, can never be regard- 
ed as an affluent nation. (One’s sense of 
values as to what is rich and what is poor 
differs among individuals. Impartially 
speaking, though, India is not an affluent 
country when compared to the advanced 
countries.) 

The fact that a rather poor country 
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launched a campaign to protect Bengal 
tigers, under the leadership of a prime min- 
ister, is something that mankind can be 
proud of. 

To protect the carnivorous Bengal tiger, 
which is at the apex of the food chain, it is 
also necessary to protect the sambar and 
axis deer on which it preys. In turn, shrubs 
and grasses are necessary as food for the 
sambar and axis deer. All this requires an 
environment in which an abundance of ani- 
mals can live. Thus large protected areas 
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The livelihood of the masses and the de- 
velopment of the entire country must have 
been a headache for the Indian govern- 
ment. But we can now see the Bengal tiger, 
thanks to the efforts of the prime minister 
and others who pronounced the Bengal ti- 
ger a valuable asset of all mankind. 

The results of the campaign to protect 
the Bengal tiger were just becoming visible 
when I reached India in 1984. My long- 
cherished dream of photographing a wild 
Bengal tiger was, in a sense, realized all too 
quickly. 

My first encounter was in the early 
morning of the day after I entered the Ran- 
thambor Tiger Reserve. I was seated in the 
back seat of an open jeep with a folded- 
down windshield. Just as we turned the 
corner of First Lake, the tracker pointed 
toward a forward position and said, “Tiger” 

I looked in that direction and saw a beau- 
tiful Bengal tiger. When I aimed my camera 
at him, he stared at us with tilted head. His 
entire body was shining in the morning 
sun, in all the glory of life in the wild. 

After I had taken two shots, in a state of 
high excitement and emotion, the tiger 
stalked off. Showing no signs of wildness, 
he disappeared into the deep grass and 
then reappeared on the unpaved road. Our 
jeep slowly followed him until he left the 
road and stretched out in the brush. 

I always tell myself that the time to pho- 
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tograph wild animals is the moment you 

see them. I shot away, using a variety of 

lenses from wide-angle to super-telephoto. 

I remained in the Tiger Reserve for four 

days and was fortunate to see Bengal tigers 

every day and take many pictures. 

All this was possible because of the suc- 
cessful Bengal tiger protection campaign, 
and the tireless efforts of those who 
carried out that campaign for almost two 
decades. During this time the Bengal tigers 
have come to realize that human beings 
will not harm them. That is why they 
boldly stalk the reserves in broad daylight. 

I was most grateful to be able not only to 
observe but also to shoot many photo- 
graphs of the Bengal tiger — the leader of 
the cat family and the king of beasts on the 
Asian continent. 

Like the Bengal tiger, the reserve itself is 
very beautiful. A variety of wild animals 
and birds exist in abundance there, includ- 
ing large herds of sambar and axis deer, 

3 jungle cats, peacocks and numerous species 
of other birds. The fact that there is an 
abundance of healthy aminals on which the 
tigers can prey means that the reserves are 
the ultimate environment for the Bengal 
tiger. 

My first visit to India was intended to be 
merely a location-hunting trip. Therefore, I 
visited four protected areas in a short time. 
Aside from these reserves, I was able to 
observe the Bengal tiger only in the Kanha 
National Park, in central India. It is a large 
protected area containing bamboo forests 
and a number of unique plants. Here can be 
found many herds of axis deer, barasingha 
and gaur. 
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I toured the National Park together with 
Dr. Sankhala, who is very fond of taking 
pictures. I had the good fortune to talk 
about many things with him. At first I was 
rather hesitant to travel with such a 
famous man. But he turned out to be a very 
frank, open-hearted person. We quickly 
became close friends and I thoroughly 
enjoyed myself. As Dr. Sankhala had spent 
many years in the field, he was well-versed 
not only in animals but also in plants. 

Our topics of conversation were never 
exhausted. 

My first trip to India was a short one 
month’s stay. But the results achieved 
showed me the possibilities I could find in 
India. Thus, I decided the schedule for my 
second trip before leaving India. The 
Bengal tiger, of course, took top priority on 
my list of photographic targets, but I also 
wanted to photograph many other animal 
species. Therefore, my second trip 
stretched out to three months. I visited 10 
places, increasing the number of animal 
species I was able to photograph. 

During that trip, I traveled for one month 
with Dr. Sankhala. As well as meeting him 
in hotels and lodges, I was also invited 
together with him to his son’s home, and to 
the homes of his relatives and friends to 
enjoy their family meals. These invitations 
helped to soften my long tour both psycho- 
logically and physically. 

On my third trip to India, I concentrated 
on photographing the Bengal tiger. My two- 
month stay was spent at two Bengal tiger 
reserves. Though I stayed for one month in 
each reserve, there were times when I was 
unable to see a tiger for 10 days. It is said 
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that a wild Bengal tiger walks some 50 + 
kilometers a day. Once it enters the jungle, 
its whereabouts cannot be traced by man. 

Within a period of two years, I had 
visited India three times, for a total stay of 
six months, to photograph India's wild 
animals. I can say that I did my best. 

The results of these trips have been 
made into a photographic book titled 
Bengal Tiger and His Kingdom. I was also 
able to hold a large photo exhibit under the 
same title. 

Photographers are greedy people; for the 
purpose of taking good pictures they are 
always avaricious. To amass a larger 
number of good shots requires great effort. 
The only solution is to encounter a greater 
number of photographic targets. The time 
required is therefore endless. 

The professional photographer, however, 
must achieve the greatest effects possible 
within a given time. And as a professional 
photographer I did my best within a time 
limit. 

Be he a professional or not, I believe that 
a person should do his best in whatever 
field he works. When the results of his 
efforts can be published in any form, I 
think that is proof of the meaning and 
value of the person’s efforts. My photo- 
graphic trips to India, which resulted in the 
publication of a photographic book, were in 
this sense a huge success. 

There are still many species of living 
creatures that are on the brink of becoming 
extinct. The Bengal tiger was once on this 
list, but the help of human beings and i 
especially the untiring efforts of those i 
involved in the protection campaign in 
India helped to save the Bengal tiger, one i 
of the most beautiful creatures on earth. ; 

It is a fact that the maintenance of nature 
in its original form requires the assistance 
of human beings. For this reason, I always 
try to stress in my photographs the 
strength and beauty of wild animals in their 
natural surroundings. 

I will be very happy if my pictures lead 
those who see them to think about the 
importance of conserving the natural 
resources and beautiful wild animals that 
exist on our earth. This effort will help 


ensure the future happiness of all mankind. 


Olympus Camera Club in Finland 


A circular letter to club members 


In Finland the Olympus Camera Club 
was established in 1985 by the distributor 
Finlandia Kuva Oy. The club is meant to be 
a connecting link between Olympus SLR 
owners and the distributor. Its membership 
has been growing steadily, and now 
numbers some 1,500 enthusiastic Olympus 
photographers. 

The annual membership fee is FIM 35, 
which is meant to partially cover the 
postage costs. Joining the club is done by 
completing the application form found 
inside every camera carton. The applicant 
explains what kind of assortment he owns, 
what his favorite subjects are and how 
many rolls of film he uses in a year. This 
information can be utilized later on in 
informing the members about the acces- 
sories and possibilities that would exactly 
suit their purposes. 

Club members have also been classified 
according to location, so that the club can 
invite nearby members to local exhibitions 
or, together with a local dealer, offer a 
novelty demonstration, a free camera 
inspection or the like. 

The Olympus Camera Club makes four 
mailings a year, two of which contain a 
Finnish version of VisionAge and Olympus 
Pursuit in English. The other mailings con- 
tain Finnish information and leaflets about 
novelties, accessories and lenses. Informa- 
tion on LS cameras is also included. 


Mailing special Olympus Camera Club college 


shirts, designed for club members 


Advantageous offers — One Moment of the 
World and The OM System Lens Handbook — 
were received with enthusiasm by our 
members. The Olympus Camera Club has 
also tailored special college shirts and 
stickers that were also popular with the 
membership. 

Every member receives a personal club 
card, which confers some special advan- 
tages regarding camera service and some 
dealers’ offers. 

The members are active, enthusiastic 
people and the Camera Club is daily 


bombarded with postcards, letters and 
phone calls asking about photography and 
equipment. The person in charge — Mrs. 
Eila Felin — has long experience with 
Olympus cameras, and club activities are 
keeping her very busy. 

In future the mailing will be made more 
versatile, and cooperation between 
Olympus dealers and club members will be 
developed further. Also, there are plans to 
add to the members’ knowledge of photo- 
graphy by arranging training courses and 
tours to places of photographic interest. 


Club hostess Mrs. Eila Felin, who also works as 
a marketing secretary for Finlandia Kuva Oy 
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Changing Camera Systems: 
Why I Switched to Olympus 


by Joel Sackett 


The 180mm F2 is the perfect lens for stage 
lighting. | am able to work for hours with al- 
most no eyestrain. And the extra stop of 
brightness allows me to shoot technically 
better photos than the photographer using 
the more common 180mm f2.8. 


ii 


Joel Sackett 


Based in Yokohama since 1980, 
Joel Keith Sackett is an independ- 
ent photographer whose work re- 
lates mainly to Asian culture and 
to business. Among his clients are 
the National Geographic Society, 
Bank of Canada, Olympus Optical 
Co., Fuji Photo Film Co., and Cen- 
tral Independent Television. A 
graduate of the San Francisco Art 
Institute, he numbers among his 
book projects Rikishi — The Men 
of Sumo and Backstage at Bun- 
gaku. Mr. Sackett, 35, was born in 
New York City. 
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180mm F2, at f2.8 and 1/60 sec. 


4 
180mm F2, at f2.8 and 1/60 sec. 


While traveling around the Kunisaki Penin- 
sula in Kyushu, | stayed at a Zen temple and 
photographed the daily life of this priest and 

his family. The auto mode metering of the 

OM-4Ti was very accurate in balancing this 

indoor/outdoor situation. 
40mm F2, at f4 and 1/60 sec. 


While working on a photo essay about 
Japanese school systems, | had to use a lot of 
window-lit subjects, since strobe was not 
permitted. Again, the OM-4Ti metering 

was excellent. 


Using the 21mm F2 and the quiet shutter of 
the OM-1, | was able to take this candid shot 
of an office worker unwinding after a long 
day on the job. Without the brightness of 
this lens | would not have this shot. 


As an American photographer based in 
Japan, getting my hands on the latest photo 
equipment has never been a problem. 
Camera stores abound in Tokyo, especially 
in the Ginza and Shinjuku, two of the most 
bustling areas in the whole Far East. 
Although I have less time to browse in 
camera stores than before, I still make it a 
point to drop by and chat with a few of the 
salesmen I've come to know over the years. 
In these shops, with the help of these 
salesmen, I spent the past few years slowly 
building up an SLR system. The story of 
my switch to Olympus begins here, with a 
certain irony. After building up this first 
SLR system according to my needs and 


21mm F2, at f2 and 1/15 sec. 


professional standards, I had the sinking 
feeling — quite literally — that I was not 
satisfied. I was weighted down, strapped 
with repair bills and, even worse, felt that 
the lenses could be better. I wondered what 
I could possibly do? Camera systems are 
like marriages. Easy to begin, but very diffi- 
cult to get out of. I now had equipment 
worth several thousand dollars, and a 
change would cost me dearly. 

Fortunately, I dismissed these practical 
notions and decided to ease out of my pres- 
ent system to the system I really wanted: 
Olympus. My conversion is rather recent, 
about two years ago, and I haven't looked 
back since. I couldn’t afford an immediate, 
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This is NOH Drama. 180mm F2, at f2 and 1/60 sec. 


full system change, so I gradually sold off 
the old equipment and replaced it with 
Olympus units. I started with an OM-1 with 
a 35mm F2 and 85mm F2. I am basically 
partial to mechanical shutters, and the 
OM- is the classic mechanical SLR from 
its quiet shutter to its simple match-needle 
metering and dependability in rough usage. 
The few pros I’ve met over the years who 
were dedicated Olympus users invariably 
had battered OM-1s that have survived 10 
years plus of world travel with little or no 
repair. 

Before I even began to use SLRs, I used 
Leica rangefinders for several years and 
was accustomed to quiet, low-vibration 
shutters. I still use the Leica rangefinder, 
mainly for black-and-white work with 
35mm or 50mm lenses. Any lenses in the 
super-wide or telephoto range work 
infinitely better on an SLR. Surprisingly, 
however, the OM-1 keeps up quite well with 
the Leica in terms of low vibration and 
compactness. 

Ninety percent of my work falls in the 
range of focal lengths from 28mm to 
85mm. But as I get more involved with the 
Olympus system, that range is expanding 
and opening up new possibilities in my 
professional work. For example, one of my 
areas of specialty is the theater. It’s always 
a problem because the lighting is low 
tungsten, and I can't work very close to the 
subject. The best choice of transparency 
film is EPT 160. Most stage photographers 
push this one or two stops and use a 180mm 
F2.8, a standard lens made by several manu- 
facturers. However, with the Olympus 
180mm F2 lens, sometimes on a monopod, 
I have gained a full stop advantage. What 
this means in practice is that I can hold my 
EPT at the normal 160 ASA, which gives 
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Shift 24mm F3.5, at f5.6-8 and 1/60 sec. 


ia 


The 24 Shift lens is remarkable, and not dif- 
ficult to use. While shooting these skyscrap- 
ers in Shinjuku | experimented with various 
degrees of correction. | found that in some 
cases a partially corrected perspective is 
actually more effective than a fully corrected 
one. The 24 Shift gives you a lot of room to 
move in, both physically and creatively. 
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The famous actress Jane Seymour was my 
subject during her recent trip to Japan. We 
were traveling with a PBS film crew, and I 
was trying to get stills of Jane for title shots 
of a forthcoming documentary. 
With very little time to work with Jane 
exclusive of the crew, I relied on the auto mode 
of the OM-4Ti to save time and to be 
able to concentrate on my subject. 
28mm F2, at f5.6 and 1/125 sec. 
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Shift 24mm F3.5, at f8 and 1/30 sec. 
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<4 These rare Noh masks were photographed on 
location using the Macro 50mm F2 lens. For the 
main lighting | used a portable electronic flash, 
bounced into an umbrella, at about 45 degrees 
to the subject. The opposite side was filled-in by 
a white reflector board. The Macro 50mm F2 
lens has recently become my most frequently 
used normal lens. The brightness of this lens en- 
sures critical focusing ease, so important in 
macro work. And, unlike other macro lenses | 
have used over the years, this one is sharp at all 
apertures, and at all lens-to-subject distances. 
Macro 50mm F2, at 5.6 and 1/60 sec. 


my work a technically superior quality. 

That one stop can make a vast difference 
in image quality. Not only that, but the 
extra stop of brightness saves a lot of 
eyestrain when it comes to focusing. True, 
the 180mm F2 is a pricy lens, but consider 
the competitive edge you're getting, and 
even more so the value of your eyes! I rest 
my case. And Olympus high-speed tele- 
photo lenses just begin at 180mm F2. The 
180 has a big brother, the 250mm F2, which 
is in a class by itself. This is not a lens for 
carrying around without a specific intent. 
But in the low lights of theater, indoor 
sports and certain reportage, it is a lens 
that could make the difference between a 
publishable shot and one that isn’t. 

There are several other unique lenses 
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The Tsukiji Fish Market begins its day 

before dawn. 

By 8 a.m. it is mostly over. 

The hundreds of individual stalls are 

cramped into a maze of narrow aisles. 

Lighting is low incandescent lamps with 

both fluorescent and a bit of daylight 

mixed in. To capture the atmosphere of 

the place, the high-speed 21mm F2 was 

perfect. | could shogt wide open 

at 1/60 and, keeping the camera fairly level, 
could minimize distortion to a surprising 

degree. 


made by Olympus, two of which have 
rescued me from tight situations many 
times. The 21mm F2 is the fastest 21mm in 
the world. I use it primarily for cramped 
interiors and for candid situations in low 
light. It is an indispensable lens for my 
editorial work. Without a-tripod, I can 
hand-hold this lens down to a 1/15 at f2. 
It performs beautifully at full aperture. 
The other Olympus lens that has no 
rival is the 24mm Shift lens. Anyone who 


has ever used the standard 35mm Shift 
lens knows that it is simply not wide 
enough in many urban situations, on the 
street as well as inside buildings. The 24 
Shift solves this problem, and when skill- 
fully used it shows almost zero distortion. 
Architecture clients and publishers with 
whom I work are always impressed by the 
chromes taken with this lens. It is a real 
problem-solver and a worthwhile invest- 
ment for even the occasional architectural 
assignment. In fact, once you start using 
this lens and showing the results, you will 
attract architecture and design clients and 
open up new areas for future assignments. 

My switch to Olympus was originally 
based on the unique lenses available and 
on the compact and sturdy OM-1. But 
recently I have another reason to be 
pleased with the changeover. Earlier this 
year I worked with a PBS film crew ona 
documentary about Japan. While the crew 
was filming, I was taking shots for a book 
that will be released along with the TV 
Special. If you have ever worked as a 
‘stills-man’ with a film crew, you already 
know that the photographer really has to 
hustle to get his or her shots. All the situa- 
tions and setups are geared for the cinema- 
tographer. The still photographer has to 
make do with ‘sloppy seconds, as far as 
light, model’s cooperation and time are 
concerned. With that kind of pressure, you 
must depend on your equipment to func- 
tion properly and easily, because there are 
no second chances. 

During those weeks of travel I depended 
on the OM-4Ti. The metering saved me 
time, and was always right on. And the 
body has a robust, solid feeling that I pre- 
viously thought only a mechanical SLR 
could have. Furthermore, I field-tested the 
OM-4Ti’s weatherability one rainy morning 
while we were shooting in some rice fields. 
I let the camera get quite wet, giving only 
minor hand cover to the lens. These were 
conditions that had earlier knocked out the 
electronics in a top-of-the line SLR in my 
old system. And, now that I was using the 
OM-4Ti, I started to experiment with the 
possibilities of the unique Electronic Flash 
capabilities. From the look of my first tests, 
all indications are that Olympus has done it 
again. 

So don’t let your present system tie you 
down. There’s always a way to change over. 
If you are a professional or a serious ama- 
teur, you need the right equipment to stay 
competitive. Olympus clearly has more to 
offer in the way of innovation than any 
other camera/lens manufacturer. I'm not 
saying that Olympus (or any other) camera 
takes good pictures — only the photo- 
grapher can do that. But with Olympus 
cameras and optics your creativity is less 
restricted than with any other SLR system. 
It sounds a bit like advertising, but the 
truth is I really believe Olympus is the way 
to go. 


*OM-4T in North America 
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Travels with My XA 


Self-portrait by XA in a cafe in Haddington, 
Scotland 


a SIN 
Ken Straiton was born in Canada in 1949. After 
graduating from Waterloo University in 1972, he 
dabbled in carpentry, filmmaking and a number 
of other careers before making photography a 
full-time profession in 1984. He has also trav- 
eled extensively, with lengthy stints in Europe, 
Southeast Asia and Japan. Mr. Straiton currently 
makes his home in Japan, where he photo- 
graphs for magazines, annual reports and ad- 
vertisements. His work has appeared in a num- 
ber of publications, collections and exhibitions, 
including many one-man shows throughout 
North America, Europe and the Orient. 


Traveling has worked its way into my 
blood over the years. Now, I just can't sit 
still for many months at a time before the 
urge has me looking at maps and airline 
schedules, trying to decide which lenses to 
take. I would like to visit and photograph 
all corners of the earth. I haven't done that 
yet, but I have left a lot of footprints in 
some far-apart places. 

My beginning as a photographer came 
about in a time-honored way. I was given a 
box camera by my father, a photo-enthu- 
siast himself, when I was about five years 
old. My interest was really spurred by the 
greater possibilities of an Olympus Pen D 
I was given on the occasion of my high- 
school graduation. That summer a bicycle 
trip around Europe began a long career of 
travel. 

The Pen D survived the trip and followed 
me on many more to Europe and around 
North America. I came to love that camera 
for the fine quality of its lens and its rug- 


Early morning at San Francesco cloisters, Sienna, Italy 
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by Ken Straiton 


gedness. Once I forgot to move the camera 
from the ground where I had put it while 
loading some things into the trunk of my 
car. As I backed the car out of the garage I 
felt a bump that shouldn't have been in that 
concrete floor. Amazingly, after the plastic 
film advance wheel was replaced it contin- 
ued to work just fine! Later I graduated to 
much more complicated camera systems, 
but I have never set off on a trip without 
taking a handy pocket camera. 

In university I was a psychology major. 
How did I end up as a professional photo- 
grapher? In grade school art was always 
one of my best, and easiest, subjects. 
Though I hadn’t considered it as a ‘serious’ 
career choice, I continued to take art histo- 
ry and studio courses in university. I com- 
pleted my honors degree in psychology but 
took some time afterward to live and travel 
independently, to consider my future. 

Eventually I concluded that my interests 
and talents lay in the arts rather than psy- 
chology. First I tried studying architecture, 
then filmmaking. I suppose it was certain 
that I would end up with some visual art, 
but it was a while before photography re- 
placed filmmaking. The relative simplicity 
of photography and my ability to control all 
aspects of the final result drew me to it. 
And, it provided such a good reason to 
travel. 

Now, as a professional I work for maga- 
zines on feature and travel stories, shoot 
corporate and commercial work, and for 
stock. I also work with photography as a 
medium of personal expression. Although 
the two general areas of work are quite dif- 
ferent they do share some of my basic no- 
tions about photography. 

I make many types of images for both 
my clients and myself. I enjoy the more 
purely sensual photos of graphically arrest- 
ing forms and color, the abstractions of 
light and shade, or the power of a sweeping 
landscape. I also like the more revealing 
and emotional vignettes of humanity that 
record the curious or dramatic moments of 
life. I look especially for those places and 


times in the physical world that I can rec- 
ord to express something that I think or 
feel. 

I believe that photography at its best 
records the world as it is. I do edit reality 
by the process of selection, but I do try not 
to distort it. I like aesthetic simplicity (per- 
haps this has something to do with why I 
now live in Japan) and simplicity as a 
means of controlling the elements that the 
viewer will respond to. To simplify, when it 
does not deny the truth of a situation, 
usually helps the meaning of an image to 
be seen more easily. I feel that this applies 
in my professional as well as my personal 
work. 

Good images can be made very simply, 
without sophisticated equipment. Simple 
equipment will limit the range of possibili- 
ties, but sometimes this can work to your 
advantage. That XA that I carry around 
with me most of the time, just in case, is 
my visual notepad. The casualness of using 


a camera this way often produces photo- 
graphs of surprising freshness. 

I think that the simplicity of the XA and 
its use give the feeling that the act of mak- 
ing a photograph is not so important; that if 
the result is not great, it will not be the end 
of the world. This encourages a more cas- 
ual, intimate relationship to the subject and 
liberates one to try new techniques, angles 
or subjects. All of this can add up to mak- 
ing the image very successful at doing just 
what it is supposed to do: recording life. 

The XA is a kind of constant companion 
in my travels, for visual note-taking. Be- 
cause it is so quiet, I can discreetly make 
photos of people. They are either unaware 
of it or if they do see it are not threatened 
by its small size and are disarmed by its 
non-professional look. Sometimes, while 
the big reflex with its motordrive hangs 
around my neck people are so distracted by 
it that they entirely miss me taking their 
picture with the XA. And last but not least 


Tower of Pisa 


se 


Museum in Munich, West Germany 


Wall graphic at the Architecture Museum, Basel, 
Switzerland 


is the consideration that if my other equip- 
ment has failed, or (this has happened to 
me) been stolen, then the XA becomes an 
invaluable back-up camera. I won't be able 
to do everything but I can keep on shoot- 
ing, and sometimes that is vital. 

The photographs that you see here, all 
taken with the XA or XA4, were made dur- 
ing a three-month trip through parts of Eu- 
rope and Britain. Though I was on assign- 
ment for several magazines, these images 
are all from my personal wanderings with 
an XA in my pocket. 

The photo at San Francesco in Sienna 
was made very early in the morning while 
my writer, companion still slept. In the 
cloisters of this ancient church I was fasci- 
nated by the shifting effect as students and 
teachers hurried to class through this slice 
of hard, clear sunlight. As they moved to- 
ward me they emerged from the shadows, 
to be lit dramatically against the darkness. 
Then, as the effect reversed, they flitted 
briefly as shadows across the light. 

In Munich, I was attracted again by the 
drama of the bright building contrasted 
against the deep blue sky. At the Architec- 
ture Museum in Basel, though, I was 
pleased to find this delicate, pastel abstrac- 
tion on an outside wall of an upper balcony, 
which a friend of mine who worked there 
had opened to me. 

Prowling around the Stazione Centrale in 
Milan late on a hazy afternoon, I was quite 
thrilled to finally find a condition of light 
and atmosphere that gave a true sense of 
the monumental space and scale of that 
loveable monstrosity. Perhaps because this 
was the first point in Milan that I had seen, 
years before, the station seemed to embody 
some essential spirit of the city. 

I am always watching for the play of 
light and I was attracted to this Parisienne 
vignette on the Left Bank where the reflec- 
tion and the interior seem to dissolve into 
each other. In a friend’s flat in Munich the 
late afternoon light slanting in through the 
window caught my eye, playing on an un- 
conscious still life. In contrast, in Amster- 
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Afternoon scene in the Stazione Centrale, Milan, Italy 


Close-up of oar handles on the ferry to the 
Isle of Harris, Scotland 


rees, Sienna, Italy 


dam the soft light of an early morning mist 
over the canals presents a quiet coolness. 

After finishing a day of business in Ham- 
burg — a bleak gray December day when 
nothing looked attractive — I came upon 
the city’s enormous amusement park at 
dusk. It began to rain as I wandered 
through but the garish lights of the rides 
drew me on. I got out the XA and the mini- 
pod, put in some slower film to give me 
longer exposures to make the most of the 
movement that the rides traced in the blue 
evening sky. I finally left for my hotel soak- 
ing wet, but satisfied. 

I have my own way of working with the 
XAs. I use both the XA and the XA4. Gen- 
erally I prefer the XA’s controllability but 


5 > sometimes the 28mm or the macro-focus- 
Scene in the window of an art gallery on the Left Bank, Paris, near Saint Germain ing of the XA4 is more useful. I usually 
des Pres shoot transparency film of as low an ASA 
> / as I can get away with, to get the sharpest 
results. 


There are occasions when a faster film 
will deliver a sharper image by allowing a 
smaller lens opening, which improves lens 
performance, gives a greater depth of focus 
and minimizes camera movement. Since it 
is not possible to use filters on the XA, on 
cloudy days I often push the speed of the 
film one stop to give a higher ASA. This 
makes the color of the film go more red- 
dish, which helps to compensate for the 
bluish cloudy-day light. 

I like to override the camera’s automatic 
instincts by using the ASA settings to in- 
crease or decrease exposure. This way I 
can fine-tune it depending on the tonality of 
the subject or degree of backlighting, etc. 
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With the XA4 I tape over the DX film sen- 
sors so that I can use the ASA dial, which, 
even though it has only full-stop settings, 
seems to provide intermediate exposures 
when set in between the ASA markings. 

I often carry a mini-pod in my pocket, to 
bring out when the light level gets low or I 
want to use a very small lense opening, to 
achieve a great depth of focus. The mini- 
pod makes the XA's automatic time expo- 
sures easy but it is also possible to just set 
the camera on something convenient or to 
press it against a wall or tree. I compensate 
for lights in the picture, and if the exposure 
is longer than about a second, for reciproc- 
ity failure in the film by setting a lower 
ASA number. To eliminate the vibration of 
pushing the shutter release with your fin- 
ger, just use the self timer to release the 
shutter. It is also important both when 
shooting at night with lights nearby, or un- 
der sunlight, to shade the lens from stray 
light entering from the side. And a final 
note on the minipod: because the XA is so 
light it is very susceptible to blurring of the 
picture by camera movement. Attaching 
the mini-pod and bracing it against your 
body and the camera against your face can 
achieve remarkably sharp images while 
shooting even at low shutter speeds. This 
technique is also good for panning with a 
moving subject. 


Amusement rides in Hamburg, 
West Germany 


Tour boats, in the early morning on a canal in Amsterdam, Netherlands 
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NEW ZEALAND’S BIRDS 


Most people are familiar with the New 
Zealand Kiwi, but few have heard of the 
Morepork, Kokako, or Fernbird. Photogra- 
pher Geoff Moon and naturalist Ronald 
Lockley have recorded the varied and ex- 
otic birds of New Zealand. They give an ac- 
count of recently migrated species as well 
as the history and struggle of indigenous 
birds forced to adapt to vast changes in 
New Zealand’s environment since Captain 
Cook’s visit. One such indigenous bird is 
the Kakapo, which has had difficulty ad- 
justing to these environmental changes and 
is now extremely rare. 


DAINTREE 


With the aid of photographers Leo Meier 
and Cliff and Dawn Frith, Rupert Russell 
tells the story of Daintree, a shrinking rem- 
nant of an earlier world. Once most of Aus- 
tralia was covered by rain forests; now little 
of this habitat is left. Daintree is a reminder 
of that primeval world. Together with the 
beautiful photography of Daintree’s flora 
and fauna, Rupert Russell relates the histo- 
ry of this region and the present threats 
from an encroaching civilization. 


THE INLAND SEA 


In 1844, Charles Sturt set out on an expe- 
dition to the heart of the Australian contin- 
ent in search of a mythical inland sea. Sturt 
was disappointed in his search but left to 
posterity a diary of the journey as a con- 
solation. In 1984, Edward Stokes took this 
same route in an attempt to recreate Sturt’s 
experience. Edward Stokes includes much 
of the original 1844-45 diary (never before 
published) along with his own view, 
through word and picture, of central Aus- 
tralia's arid, rough, and untamed wilder- 
ness. 
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Person and Scene Vie 
for Stardom 


When you take a photograph, the first 
point to consider is which of two object 
tields you want to take — “person” or 
“scene.” A street scene or a view of build- 
ings involves objects made by man, and so 
can be considered as a middle position. In 
my opinion, it is best to arrange the entire 
visual composition by clarifying the 
strength of the kind of objects one wishes 
to photograph. 

When the two object fields are mixed in 
the same picture, they compete for the 
viewer’s attention, each object field dis- 
tracting the eye from the other one. This 
often results in a complicated, confused 
picture. So I suggest that when the object 
tield is a scene in which a person appears, 
the person should be defined as just one 
bject in the scene, clearly subordinated to 
his or her surroundings. When the object 
field is a person, his or her surroundings 
and the background should be regarded as 
a sort of frame, enhancing but not drawing 
attention away from the person. 


Example of a strong “person” picture 
Even though.the person is a small part of the 
picture, the well-arranged composition with the 
church garden splendidly emphasizes the 
person as star. 


Example of a person melting into the scene 
Since a person is naturally strong as an object of 
interest, melting the person into the scene helps 
to define the scene as a whole. The theme of 
this photo is “atmosphere.” 


EXPERT ADViCe CORNER 


Fumio Matsuda’s “Advice on Anything 
and Everything” Part (2) 


by Fumio Matsuda 


Since photos are taken by people and are 
viewed and appreciated by people, it is only 
natural that a person within a scene readily 
becomes the strongest material in the com- 
position. Even though the person occupies 
a comparatively small part of the picture, 
he or she can still be the center of interest. 
The relations among the person’s location, 
orientation and background within the 
composition can bring out personality as 
effectively as a close-up portrait shot. 

Similarly, in the case of a “scene” picture 
the scene as focus of interest is empha- 
sized by adjusting the visual balance 
between the scene as a whole and a person 
as an object (or “point scene”) within it. 


The Negative Film — 
Not the Print — Is the 
Original 

Surprisingly many people using color 
negative film check the composition of a 
picture by examining the standard print 
made by mechanical printing. 

It is a great mistake to use a standard 
print as the basis for decisions about ma- 
nual printing instructions for 
enlargements. 

As you well know, in color slide photog- 
raphy the entire responsibility for 
successful results lies with the photog- 
rapher. In the case of color negative film, 
the additional process of printing can be a 
help in enhancing picture quality — but it 
can sometimes worsen the results instead. 

For example, whether a photo is a suc- 
cessful “person” picture or not is often de- 
termined by the average rate of contrast in 
the negative film. Where there is high con- 
trast of bright and dark, expressing “bright” 
and “dark” with beautiful tones is impos- 
sible due to the film’s nature. But when we 
set either “bright” or “dark” as the standard, 
it can be done. 
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When the details are depicted of the flowers and 
leaves in the negative film, with the detail as the 
standard, the manual printing instruction should 
be “the clash of the dark (parts is excessive.” 


j : al = 
In this example, the manual printing instruction 
“set ‘bright’ as standard, and the ‘dark’ portion 
will be all right as it is” will result in a picture of 
up to this quality level. 


With mechanical printing, however, a 
negative film taken with such careful expo- 
sure control quite often comes out as a 
halfway picture. By inspecting the negative 
film, one can see that, for example, the 
highlighted part can be finished with a 
beautiful tone. This cannot be seen in the 
standard print. Where very high contrast is 
involved, a mechanical print should never 
be the sample used to decide the instruc- 
tions for manual printing of enlargements. 
Inspection of the negative film itself is es- 
sential for this purpose. 
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Pro's Corner 


A Touch of Surrealism 


by Adriano A. Biondo 


Adriano A. Biondo was born in 1961 in Basel, Switzerland, where he first came in contact with photography 
in high school. After graduation he spent several years travelling the world before returning to Europe to work as a 
fashion model and freelance photographer. Later he founded and managed A School of Art of Visual Communication, 


even though he continued his own studies in photography and furniture design. Mr. Biondo's work first appeared in photo 
exhibitions in the early 1980s, with the first edition of his “A-KUN” calendar being published in 1986. 


“Late afternoon shadows in Arabia” 1986 OM-2N 85mm 


Being recognized as a professional 
photographer involves more than just the 
photographer having confidence in his abil- 
ities. The people he works with also help 
to establish his reputation as a profes- 
sional. In my case, for example, it’s clients 
like designers and advertising agencies 
who, by accepting my work, confirm my 
professionalism. 

When you take a photo, you do it accord- 
ing to your own perceptions. But others 
around you may have different opinions of 
how the photo should be taken. These 
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people can also help establish you as a 
professional, and make you famous — or 
vice versa. 

But what is famous? Those who observe 
your work critique it in a positive or nega- 
tive way. Either they appreciate your work 
or they don't, and you become known 
either as a good or bad photographer. So, 
as you can see there are at least two ways 
to become famous, one not so desirable. 
And it's the same story with being recog- 
nized as a “professional.” 

Another reason I think I am a profes- 


sional is that I love my work, although it’s 
interesting to note that I did not set out to 
become one. 

So how, then, did I become a profession- 
al? It stems from the respect that I have for 
all photographers and their work. Some I 
respect more than others. And I would look 
at their work and ask, how would I have 
taken that picture? Maybe I would have 
taken it differently, maybe I would have 
even taken it better — at least from my 
point of view. 


Harmony is often the backbone of a 
photo. Particularly in my fashion work I 
-an shoot for and find this harmony. I’ve 
deen working in the fashion industry for 
several years now. I started out in front of 
the cameras, as a model. I worked in cities 
like Milan, Paris, Madrid and Tokyo. Some- 
times there was no conversation between 
me and the photographers or producers. 
And I think this lack of dialogue is an im- 
portant key to the work and, finally, to the 
photography itself. 

I could write about my influences. Many 
have inspired my style. Photographers who 
made history contributed much to my 
work. But it’s also important to keep your 
own identity, which isn’t always easy. 
There are many ways your style, imagina- 
tion and dreams can be destroyed. 

To show your work at professional 


levels, you must be competitive. And com- 
petition, in this business, is in many cases 
intensified by the elements of commercial- 
ism and materialism. If you’re headed for 
the top, it’s a fight every step of the way. 
There’s also the danger of compromise. 
As a beginning photographer, compro- 
mises may be easier to accept. But do not 
accept them too quickly or too willingly. It’s 
your right to dream as long as you can sat- 
isfy the job order. Every moment, in every 
work I do, I try for a new experience. Stag- 
nation in photography is not natural. It is 
almost an escape from reality. Experiences, 
on the other hand, are reality. And I try to 
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“Let's take a walk” Chicago, USA 1984 
OM-2N 85mm 
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“This way” Pakistan 1985 OM-2N 180mm 


communicate them, but with a touch of 
surrealism. 

I cannot offer you decades of profession- 
al experience. I am still, in a sense, a child 
compared to other well-established photog- 
raphers. But at least I can offer my own 
impressions as a newcomer to this world of 
artistic competition and competitors. 

Traveling throughout the world is a kind 
of “life insurance.” You become flexible and 
open-minded, and willing to listen to all 
points of view — particularly in regard to 
human relations. These are things you 
cannot learn at school, or at an art school. 
Technique is not everything. 


“When the wind blows” 
i `, Tanzania 1984 
\ <s OM-2N 35mm 
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“Issey Miyake fashion show” Tokyo 1986 
from the calendar 1987 OM-2N 35mm 


In fashion photography one has to deal 
with different kinds of people, and an 
understanding and acceptance of cultural 
differences is helpful. In my work, I try to 
integrate Italian esthetics, Swiss quality 
and Japanese speed and precision. 

One should be able to identify his feel- 
ings and use them to create a photographic 
situation, if one has not been created 
already. This is necessary, because the 
viewfinder’s view is never the view as seen 
uniquely by the human eye. 

The photos shown here are not restric- 
ted to fashion. The idea is to show that 
different subjects, and different kinds of 
photography, can achieve the same level of 
intensity. 

The situation is important. The impulse 
of the moment creates the image. Environ- 
mental conditions like wind, rain and sun 
or elements like complete silence, contrasts 
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20-hour flight from Europe. Then driving 
into Tokyo with 70kg of luggage — largely 
photo equipment — followed by a meeting 
with a fashion designer to discuss his 
upcoming show, the location, models, 
accessories and so forth. Then, finally, later 
that night, trying to fall asleep, which is not 
easy since the time difference has turned 
your world upside down. It’s the life of the 
“artist-businessman.” But it could be much 
worse. Especially in countries where orga- 
nizing a production like a fashion show is 
not that easy. 

Absurdity for some people means taking 
pictures not of the fashion show, but of the 
shadows made by the models. Shadows 
have always inspired me. Once at a show 
the lighting was set very close to the back 
wall, so the silhouettes of the models were 
cast very sharply. It was fascinating to see 
how shadows could express a story, and 
very different from what you usually see. 
For me, every moment, every action, was as 
if I were a child at a puppet show. And the 
resulting photo essay was more than inter- 
esting. Which proves that you should not 
fear an essay. It is part of your evolution as 
a photographer. 

My career, too, continues to evolve. In 
the future I'll be taking on more responsi- 
bility. Since 1987 I’ve worked in Milan for 
the fashion magazine Per Lui, which is part 
of the Vogue group. This was, for me, an 
important step as it brings me into contact 
with many well-known fashion editors. 

Our calendar work also continues. A new 
calendar for 1988, also based on fashion 
photography as was our 1987 calendar, is 
being planned. A different designer, how- 
ever, will be featured. We decided to contin- 
ue with our calendar production as there 
are so many people who expect it. 

All my work has been done, and will con- 
tinue to be done, with Olympus cameras. I 
started ten years ago with the OM-1, and 
went on to use the OM-2, OM-2N and OM-4. 

Presently, I'm working with the OM-2N 
and OM-4. It’s very important to feel com- 
fortable with your camera. Some people are 
comfortable with other brands. But I start- 
ed with Olympus and I'll continue with 
Olympus. I’m more than satisfied. 

My camera is a kind of friend. I respect 
it, and I know what we can do together. I 
particularly appreciate the size of the 
Olympus body, the weight and logical 
placement of its mechanisms. The use of 
Zuiko lenses is another reason to work 
with an Olympus. Their quality and the 
brightness of their photos make you feel 
confident. 

The choice of lenses is an old problem. 
Lens makers won't like to hear this, but my 
advice is not to use any brand of lenses 
other than the originals. Sometimes, the 


“She” Tokyo 1986 from the calendar 1987 
OM-2N 35mm 


“He” Tokyo 1986 from the calendar 1987 
OM-2N 35mm 


“No space for trees” 
Hong Kong 1983 
OM-2N 85mm 


| or absurdity can help create impact, too. 
| Here's an example of an absurdity. Arriv- 
ing on a spring afternoon in Japan after a 
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hoice of lens is also a question of price. 
But just remember that the original lens 
vas made for the original body, so they 
elong together. 
In fashion photography, I want to be 
ose to my subject. There must be com- 
nication between us. That's why I use 
24mm and 35mm lenses. In cases where 
“he models need space to move, I'm ready 
vith lenses of 85mm, 100mm or even 
150mm. 
Through it all the OM-4 makes me feel 
\mfortable and confident no matter what I 
shoot, and I appreciate this very much. 
Thank you Olympus! A 


Adriano A. Biondo 
“A-kun” 
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“Stripes” Tokyo 1986 from the calendar 1987 
OM-2N 100mm 


“A woman” East Africa 1983 
OM-2N 85mm 


“Jewel-body” Tokyo 1986 
OM-4 24mm 
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The “Camera Designer 
Commercial” 


“We must give the Chief Designer star 
billing in our advertising and publicity 
strategy!” 

This was the demand that for more than 
a year since 1978 had been constantly 
bombarding the Olympus Head Office in 
Tokyo. The source of the demand was the 
Olympus Camera Corporation*, which func- 


tions as the Olympus distributor for cam- 
e ym pus ory (1 ) era products in the United States. Since 
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by Kunio Yanagida 
(Translated by John S. Brodie) 


OCC is exclusively responsible for camera 
publicity and sales in the American market, 
it was a difficult request to refuse. 

The OCC thinking was very straightfor- 
ward and, in Japanese eyes at least, quin- 
tessentially American. Simply put, the 
American camera market was in a state of 


The OCC Headquarters at that time 
*OCC was established in March 1977. 

lt was merged with Olympus Corporation 
of America in March 1983 to be Olympus . 
Corporation. He 


intense, cutthroat competition. The full 
might of the entire Japanese camera indus- 
try was thrown into the melee with the al- 
ready desperately struggling American 
camera makers. The watchword was “Do 
r die!” With each camera maker pouring 
ut an unending glorification of the 
features and performance of its latest prod- 
ucts, the customer was reduced to a state 
f total confusion. 

To beat a way out of the maze called for 


an entirely new kind of advertising concept. 


And one very promising solution was to 
put the personality of the Chief Designer in 
the spotlight. After all, it was not so 
uncommon in America for car designers to 
appear in advertising and commercials and 
tress the appeal of their products. There 
was no reason not to adopt the same 
approach with cameras. 

In Japan, though, the idea of using the 

ngineer in charge of designing a manufac- 
tured product — or, if you prefer, a piece of 
nerchandise — to publicize that product 
was quite inconceivable. From the tradi- 
“onal, time-honored Japanese corporate 
viewpoint the product is first and last the 
reation and property of the company. 
However much it might have been the 
nnovative thinking of one individual that 
.ctually led to the product's creation, in the 
2nal analysis that individual engineer is 
merely one person, one unit in the entire 
rganization. In other words it was the 
ngineer's role and duty to stay well in the 
>ackground, and certainly out of sight of 
“he public at large. To feature one engineer 
na star role would give rise to resentment 
:mong the others. And, besides, the engi- 
eer himself would most likely be unwill- 
ng and shy about thus being singled out 
‘or stardom. 

Not so in America. In America, advertis- 
ng pushes the “human interest” appeal of 
the designer to the limit in order to achieve 
: strong image and “identity” for even the 
most humdrum, mass-produced articles. 

It was because the simple American sug- 
zestion had the effect of a broadside 
aunched against the most basic assump- 
tions and traditions of Japanese corporate 
Jehavior, that Olympus Optical Company 
was reduced to tossing the problem 
around, unsolved and unsolvable, for over 
me year. 

Product advertising also has something 
f the character of corporate image adver- 
tising. What would the reaction be to using 
this advertising to feature the face and per- 
sonality of a single member of the compa- 
ny technical staff? Much depended on the 
answer, and Olympus board meetings also 
frequently took up the topic, discussing the 
merits and demerits of the plan. At last, in 

)ctober 1979 a decision was reached. 
)lympus would stake its reputation — and 
the fearfully expensive publicity budgets 
that are essential in America — on the 
conclusion that the new Plan was the best 
way to establish the Olympus identity firm- 
ly in the mind of the general public. Still, 
there was the proviso that the campaign 


z 


would be limited to the American market: 
the time was not yet ripe for this kind of 
advertising concept in Japan. 

Why did OCC hit on the idea of using 
the Olympus Chief Designer as an advertis- 
ing come-on? The reason for their sugges- 
tion was simply that they had a very specif- 
ic, concrete personality in mind. 

The personality in question was Mr. 
Yoshihisa Maitani, Assistant General Man- 
ager of the Central Research and Develop- 
ment Division, Camera Development Group 
Leader, and Chief Designer of the new XA 
“Capsule Camera” which had just hit the 
markets. 

In the camera industry and among pro- 
fessional photographers Mr. Maitani was 
already a well known figure, as the person 
who revolutionized the camera industry 
with the development of the Olympus PEN 
half-frame camera, and again as the design- 
er who succeeded brilliantly in creating a 
compact 35mm single lens reflex camera 
format with the Olympus OM Series. 


1979 Fan Magazine Ads. 


Told of the company decision to use him 
in their U.S. advertising, even Maitani was 
taken aback. For a short while at least. 
Embarrassed, his first instinct was to 
refuse, but “realizing on consideration that 
it was to help company sales,” he agreed to 
sit for the ad photo shots. 

The pictures featured the designer with 
his creations, the OM-1, OM-2, OM-10 and 
XA that he had been in charge of develop- 
ing, spread out before him. 

The English language ads that carried 
the pictures started appearing in rapid suc- 
cession in leading American camera maga- 
zines from around the end of 1979 to early 
1980. One of them fell pretty much in the 
category of a “verbal” rather than “visual” 
ad, because the copy was comprised of bio- 
graphical notes on Maitani’s life all the way 
from childhood. 
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Olympus Hachioji Institute today. 
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Obviously, a camera is made up of so 
many advanced technologies that a single 
designer could not hope to make the whole 
thing single-handed. The final product calls 
for the concerted efforts of a host of 
experts in many and various fields, includ- 
ing lens design and electronics systems. All 
the more reason why Yoshihisa Maitani 
stands out in this daunting field for his 
conspicuous talent in tackling such funda- 
mental questions as “What kind of camera 
are we trying to create?” and for his unique- 
ness and originality in creating new 
concepts and basic camera designs. 

Of all the products we have around us in 
our daily lives, no doubt none calls for the 
same degree of meticulous and scrupulous 
inventiveness in every tiny detail as cam- 
eras. The corollary of course is that creat- 
ing a new camera calls for a large number 
of technical experts to work out all the nec- 
essary details. What sort of man then must 
Maitani be, to be singled out from among 
this large group of expert camera design- 
ers and uniquely featured in “his own” 
series of advertisements? 

As we retrace the course of development 
of the unique XA “Capsule Camera,” and 
take a look at the previous achievements 
that formed a background for it, the image 
of a highly individual, remarkably inventive 
engineer begins to take shape. 


Take a Year to Think 
Things Out 


It was the year 1975. 
This year, the full frame Konica C35EF 


35mm camera with built-in flash was put 
on sale by Konishiroku Photo Ind. Co., Ltd. 
It proves an instant hit. In the fiercely com- 
petitive camera industry, it stirred up a new 
and dangerous whirlwind. 

As they saw the Konica C35EF steadily 
eating up their share of the market, each 
camera maker put on the pressure for new 
product development another turn. 

At the Camera Sales Division of Olympus 
Optical Company too, there was a growing 
feeling of danger. 

“We haven't brought out any new hit 
products since the OM Series! If we don't 
hurry up with something to stand up to the E 
Konica C35EF a drop in business perfor- 
mance will be unavoidable.” 

“The Olympus Trip 35 that we brought 
out in 1968 takes pictures as easily as an 
EE camera, and that makes a good seller in 
Europe and Latin America, but it’s no good 
in the U.S. market. In America, unless the 
camera takes full size pictures but is still 
compact enough for women and children to 
handle easily, it just won't sell” Such was 
the talk going the rounds of the Sales Divi- 
sion, which wasn't slow to pass the consen- 
sus on to the Development Division with 
strong requests for a suitable new product. 

The Development Division of Olympus 
Optical Company is located in the town of 
Hachioji, which nowadays also defines the 
western limits of suburban Tokyo. 

Under pressure of repeated demands 
from the business side of the company, 
Maitani, as the man in charge of new cam- 
era development, put together a lens-shut- 
ter camera development team of a dozen or 
so expert staff. “The management,” he said, 
“is telling us to make something good, 
cheap, and with some kind of special inter- 
est feature or other. In other words they 
want a lens-shutter camera with a strong 
new market appeal. Those are the only 
stipulations, so I want you to put your 
heads together and knock some ideas 
around. We have one year to come up with 
a good concept.” And that is how the new 
project was launched. 

The lens-shutter type of camera features 
a layout in which the shutter mechanism is 
located very close to the shutter (or often, 
when the lens has more than one element, 
actually in between the lens elements). 
This means that it is impossible to provide $ 
interchangeable lenses, but it also makes 
for a camera that is easy to handle and 
very suitable for beginners, while perfor- 
mance is getting steadily closer to fully 
professional camera standards. 

Apparently Maitani had faithfully 
responded to management requirements in 
launching the project. The true facts, how- 
ever, were different. 

In fact, even before the completion of the 
OM-2 the previous year, whenever he had 
an opportunity he had been thinking to 
himself about what kind of challenge in 
camera design he should take up next. 

To go by the normal rules of company 
organization, the project manager takes on 
the task of developing a new product only 


it has been properly authorized at a 
rmal planning conference. But Maitani, 
th his strong sense of mission in his 
sen field, was not in the habit of letting 
tormal procedures hold him back from 
ressing ahead and steadily developing 

w concepts. What both Maitani and the 

lympus management were very much 

ware of, however, was that they desperate- 
y needed to create some kind of pioneer- 
ng new product to maintain their hold on 
the market. 

In Japan over 80% of all households 

lready own a camera. In these circum- 
stances the only way to grab a bigger share 
f the market pie is to develop an extreme- 
y innovative and useful new product. 
indeed, unless you are careful you risk los- 

ng your present share of the market to the 

ppealing new products of other makers. 

In America, on the other hand, camera 

wnership in 1975 is still relatively low, 
overing only around 15% of all house- 

iids. At present Kodak commands the 

in’s share of the market and by type, 
sales of pocket cameras and instant cam- 
ras predominate. Single lens reflex and 

ns-shutter cameras, the types of camera 
“here Japan has the edge, remain compa- 
atively rare. In other words, we can inter- 

ret this as indicating there is still plenty of 
zoom for Japanese cameras to expand in 
this market. 

In America this is the year when Japa- 
nese manufacturers first really start to 
make aggressive use of television commer- 

als, and sales of single lens reflex cam- 

ras begin to mushroom. In a word, up till 
then the-American public had become too 
sed to the instant type PhD (Press here, 
Dummy) camera, and simply hadn't appre- 
ated the merits of the SLR. 

Judging from the above situation then, 
the development of new camera technology 
tor the 80s had to take into account the 
twin goals of both increasing the share of 
the pie in the almost saturated Japanese 
market, and simultaneously cultivating and 

xpanding the still relatively undeveloped 
market in America. This is precisely the 
conclusion that both Maitani and the man- 
agement arrived at together. 

As for discussing what kind of camera 
had to be developed in concrete terms, the 
management side were at a loss. Not being 
technically qualified they had no way of 
actually picturing it. Instead the responsi- 
bility was transferred to Maitani's should- 
ers, where it weighed heavily. 

In the OM Series Maitani had done his 
utmost to pursue the possibilities of a com- 
pact SLR format to the limit. He had done 
everything in his power to create an OM 
System of photography that gave full mas- 
tery of every conceivable subject. 

Now, after all that, he was again faced 
with the task of conceiving and creating a 
new kind of camera. The challenge that 
confronted him was to himself surpass his 
own performance. But if indeed there was 
still something lacking in the camera that 
he himself had thought achieved the ideal, 


what on earth could that lack be? Without 
first going back to absolute basics, further 
advance seemed to be completely 
impossible. 

Since joining the company and being 
assigned to the camera design division 
some twenty years had passed, and Maitani 
had been obliged to grapple with this same 
intractable problem again and again. And 
yet each and every time he had finally man- 
aged to break through the barrier of the 
seemingly “impossible.” This cumulative 
experience had imbued Maitani with an 
impregnable self-confidence. 


A Designer After Just 
Two Years in the 
Company 


Maitani joined Olympus Optical Compa- 
ny in the spring of 1956, after graduating 
from the Mechanical Engineering Faculty 
of Tokyo’s prestigious Waseda University. 
As a matter of fact, though, he had not at 
first had the intention of joining a camera 
company. 

He had always been fascinated by theo- 
retical physics but, heeding the advice of 
his mother in rural Kagawa Prefecture in 
Shikoku Island that a man must be versa- 
tile and able to stand up for himself, he 
entered the Mechanical Engineering Facul- 
ty and specialized in automobile engines. 
Then, in the autumn of his fourth year, he 
actually made an agreement to join one of 
Japan's leading car makers. 

One fine day, however, Eiichi Sakurai, a 
director of Olympus Optical Company and 
Head of the Camera Development Division, 
went out of his way to invite Maitani, “Why 
don't you join us?” Eiichi Sakurai was rec- 
ognized as one of the outstanding pioneers 
of Japan’s camera industry. As such, his 
name was well known even to a student 
like Maitani. 

Perhaps we should qualify that, because 
Maitani was not exactly an ordinary, run of 
the mill student. He had had a passion for 
cameras even in his grade school days and 


as a high school student he devoured cam- 
era magazines avidly, winning frequent 
awards for his entries in the magazine 
photo contests. Not only that, he was con- 
stantly finding fault with the cameras avail- 
able on the market and devising new mech- 
anisms by himself which he would either 
submit to the magazines, or even send off 
for patent applications. 

In this way Sakurai had been able to fol- 
low Maitani's progress and to conclude, 
“This young man looks like he might well 
amount to something.” Which of course 
was the reason he took the unusual step of 
making the young man in question a direct 
offer of employment. 

If Sakurai hadn’t noticed the young pro- 
digy Maitani would have ended up as a 
specialist in auto engines and the history of 
Olympus Optical Company — indeed the 
whole history of Japanese camera making 
— would certainly not have been the same. 
It is often said that a company’s most pre- 
cious asset is its people, and at least in this 
particular case it seems there is a discer- 
nible pattern linking the company recruit- 
ing policy and its corporate growth record 
over the subsequent ten or twenty years. 
Be that as it may, Maitani, a camera enthu- 
siast from the beginning, decided that rath- 
er than becoming the anonymous new 
recruit of a major car maker it would be 
more interesting to join, by express invita- 
tion, the company of a greatly respected 
camera pioneer named Sakurai. So he bold- 
ly cancelled his agreement with the car 
company, and the die was cast. 

Although he had switched to a field that 
had absolutely nothing to do with car 
engines, Maitani’s university studies were 
certainly not wasted. The most important 
lesson of his university studies was not so 
much mastering a host of specialized and 
highly detailed knowledge. Rather it con- 
sisted in acquiring a profound grasp of 
scientific thinking and methodology. It was 
this kind of essential basic understanding 
that his respected teacher Professor Tora- 
jirou Watanabe, Japan's leading expert on 
diesel engines, took pains to knock into his 
pupil. 
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In this regard one experience remains 
engraved on Maitani’s mind. One day as he 
was feverishly gathering and writing down 
data for his graduation thesis Professor 
Watanabe appeared. This is what he said: 
“You're certainly going hard at it. But the 
purpose of the exercise is not simply to 
collect a horde of data. What your job is, is 
to find out where the problem lies.” 

Pretty obvious when you think about it; 
but coming from the lips of a venerated 
professor with a well deserved reputation, 
the words carried more than usual weight. 
These words “What your job is, is to find 
out where the problem lies,” of Professor 
Watanabe were to become a guiding light in 
Maitani’s thinking. 

On entering Olympus the young Maita- 
ni's first assignments mostly involved fami- 
liarizing himself with the design process 
and with the company’s factories. After two 
years of this, in the spring of 1958, he was 
assigned to the Development Group. 

At that time cameras were still innocent 
of the kind of electronics systems that are 
such a big feature today, and they didn’t 
even have computers available to help with 
design calculations, so for the most part 
everything from the basic design to 
detailed planning of a given camera model 
was in the hands of a single individual. 

Thus it was that after just two years in 
the company, after having more or less 
absorbed the basics of his new profession, 
Maitani was told by his superior, eleven 
years his senior, “Go ahead and design a 
new camera!” 

“We want a cheap camera. The target 
sales price is ¥6,000.” (About U.S.S17 at the 
time.) 

This was the unique condition. Apart 
from the stipulation about price, Maitani 
was left entirely to his own devices. 

At that time the starting wage for a 
university graduate was a little over 
¥10,000. Cameras were generally consid- 
ered as being very expensive items, and 
indeed the cheapest camera then on the 
market cost ¥27,000. In the circumstances 
the order to make a camera that would cost 
only half a month’s wages, only a fifth as 
much as the cheapest camera then on the 
market, undoubtedly exceeded the bounds 
of common sense. That this grossly unrea- 
sonable order would bring about a revolu- 
tion in the camera industry was something 
Maitani’s superiors could hardly have ima- 
gined in their wildest dreams. 

Looking back on this time Maitani says, 
“Tm sure my superior simply gave me the 
task of designing a ¥6,000 camera because 
he thought it would be a good way to give 
me some on-the-job training. There’s noth- 
ing like a concrete assignment to concen- 
trate the mind. No doubt he was fully 
expecting it would come to nothing, but 
none the worse for that. 

“There is not the slightest doubt that if a 
¥6,000 camera could really be made it 
would sell like hot cakes. But if it was that 
simple surely someone would have done it 
before me” 
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Maitani sat long hours with his head in 
his hands, but his seniors were all comple- 
tely engrossed in their own camera proj- 
ects and not one of them found time to give 
him an encouraging word. 

Eventually, after agonizing over the prob- 
lem long and hard, Maitani summoned up 
all his youthful determination and decided 
he wasn't going to quit. No way! “Damn it. I 
will make it too! Find out where the prob- 
lem lies”” For him, that meant going right 
back to asking “What is a camera?” — the 
most basic question of all. 

When he started by looking at the cons- 
truction of an existing camera it was so 
complicated that making it smaller and 
cheaper seemed almost impossible, but by 
going right back to the basics it became 
clear that a camera is, in the final analysis, 
nothing more than a medium, or tool, for 
taking photographs. To take a photograph, 
the only absolute essentials are a lens and 
some film. To take good photographs, 
though, you will also need a shutter and a 
diaphragm. 

The problem became simply a matter of 
how to organize a simple construction to 
take the best photographs possible. 

At this point, having established his 
design policy, Maitani went on to stipulate 
a very strict condition: even if the camera 
was to be a ¥6,000 camera, it would defini- 
tely not be a toy. 

He defined the dividing line between a 
toy and a “real” camera as whether it could 
take pictures you would not be ashamed to 
show at a photo exhibition. This viewpoint 
came very naturally from his own experi- 
ence as a photo enthusiast. Quite uncons- 
ciously Maitani had adopted for himself the 
designer’s axiom “You can't make a truly 
outstanding product unless you develop it 
from the user’s point of view.” 

So Maitani decided “At least as far as the 
lens is concerned there won't be any com- 
promise on quality.” But he still had to find 
a way to beat that daunting ¥6,000 price 
barrier. 

According to the conventional camera 
designer's wisdom in allocating overall 
costs between the lens, body and mechani- 
cal parts, the only kind of lens that could 
be budgeted for a ¥6,000 camera would be 
a single element or, pressing the point to 
the limit, a two element “doublet” type. 

But as far as Maitani was concerned, 
however cheap the camera he refused to 
consider anything less than a three element 
“triplet” lens. With a single element or 
“doublet” the camera would be barely more 
than a toy at best. It would be asking too 
much to hope for picture quality you could 
show unashamedly at an exhibition. 


Maitani went to see lens designer 
Yoshisada Hayamizu. “I want to use a Zeiss 
Tessar type lens.” 

What Maitani asked for was a Tessar 
type D Zuiko lens with a 4-element in 
3-group construction, the highest class of 
lens there was for use in a simple type 
camera. 


iiss 
The D Zuiko 28mm F3.5 lens used in the 
Olympus Pen. 


“Are you sure it’s all right to use such an 
expensive lens?” Hayamizu looked shocked. 
“It will be all right. I'll economize on the 

rest of the camera. Even if the camera is 
cheap, I don’t want to make everything in it 
cheap and nasty,” Maitani replied with a 
confident expression. But Maitani’s require- 
ments didn’t end there. “Also, for the focus- 
ing, I don’t want a rotating front element 
(the method in which only the very front 
element of the lens is moved). I want the 
entire lens to extend and retract.” 

“That’s going to be pretty difficult. A full 
extension lens in a ¥6,000 camera is really 
piling on the costs!” 

Hayamizu looked like he still needed a 
lot of convincing, but eventually he said, 
“Well, I'll think about it.” 

Hayamizu was a veteran lens designer 
more than ten years Maitani’s senior. He 
had studied at the Aeronautics Faculty of 
Tokyo University but as his graduation 
year was the last year of the Second World 
War, he had found himself without a job 
and resorted to teaching at Tokyo’s Tama- 
gawa College and Kyoritsu Ladies’ College. 
At the same time however, he had a lively 
enthusiasm for astronomy and optics and 
conducted his own lens research program, 
publishing the results in academic circles. 
It was this that brought him to the notice of 
the Olympus management and got him an 
invitation to join. Thus he entered Olympus 
in 1952, inaugurating a new phase in his 
somewhat out-of-the ordinary career. 

Sometimes referred to inside the compa- 
ny as the “Saint,” Hayamizu deferred to the 
young Maitani’s wishes and got down to 
the serious business of somehow designing 
a high performance lens for a strictly limit- 
ed budget. 


This article is translated into English through the courtesy of the author, Kunio Yanagida, from his 
article “The Man Who Changed History by Compact Design” which appeared in the Japanese 
weekly magazine Shukan Gendai in 17 installments from February 1980. 

This article is based on facts learned during Mr. Yanagida’s wide-ranging information-gathering 
efforts in Japan's camera industry, including Olympus Optical Co.'s Development Division. Mr. 
Yanagida is well known among the Japanese as a news commentator of NHK (Japan Broadcasting 


Corp.) and as a writer. 


The AM-100: A high- 
tech compact at a 
moderate price 


The “intelligent camera” finds a 
handy new form. 


Olympus brought all its technical flair in 
optics, electronics and precision manufac- 
turing to bear in developing the AM-100. 
Every feature inside its elegant, futuristic 
housing contributes to easy automatic op- 
eration and outstanding cost performance. 

It's an excellent bet to become the new 
market leader among moderately priced 
compact cameras. 


Superior electronics achieve the 
ultimate compact camera. 


The Olympus AM-100's two built-in 
motors are sequentially directed by a sys- 
tem controller and a bipolar IC, both of 
which operate at low voltage. Its motor- 
driven logic control system provides infin- 
ity and close-up modes that expand the 
shooting range of this universal focus cam- 
era. This means sharp focusing on any 


OLYMPUS LENS 


35mm 1:3,5 


subject — from distant landscapes to close- 
ups as near as half a meter. 

The AM-100 is the first camera of its 
type that accepts a long-life lithium battery 
as well as AAA alkaline-manganese batter- 
ies. The lithium battery recharges the built- 
in flash in as little as two seconds. The 
flash is ready for use at any time, and it 
fires automatically when available light is 
insufficient. 


Ease of operation highlights this 
ultra-small, lightweight compact. 


Of course the AM-100 has automatic ex- 
posure control, automatic film advance and 
automatic rewind when the roll is finished. 


OLYMPUS LENS 85mm 1:4 


A self-timer. It also features a center- 
weighted average light-metering system for 
correct exposure of the main subject even 
against strong backlight. 

Caseless, capless and fitted with a safety 
lens barrier, the clean-lined AM-100 easily 
fits into pocket or handbag. 


TRIP MD introduces 
youthful design in a 
lightweight camera 


With its good-looking, easy-to-grip shape 
and two-tone color scheme, the new 
OLYMPUS TRIP MD should appeal to the 
energetic shutterbug who looks for photo 
opportunities everywhere — and wants a 
camera that can keep up with the pace. 

The ultimate in lightweight, compact 
cameras, the TRIP MD is economically 
priced yet offers great cost performance. It 
has a fully automatic film advance and 
rewind mechanism with built-in motor. A 
warning lamp advises use of flash when 
lighting is insufficient. A long-distance ad- 
justment switch allows more sharply 
focused landscape shots. 

Designed for on-the-move use, the TRIP 
MD has a lens protective barrier that opens 
with a touch of the finger, and the shutter 
locks when closed to avoid accidental 
exposure. 
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